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ANDLES, particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 

to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax . . . snapped off close to their 
bases... or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 


Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making Wi | : 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment (5 





Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and representatives are so conveniently lo- 
cated throughout North America that demonstration of the gas lighter or expert 
help on any candle requirement is immediately available to members of the clergy. 
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Montreal Los Angeles CHURCH CANDLE 
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On Fluoridation 


Eprror: I wish to commend you on the 
fine article entitled “Facts on Fluorida- 
tion,” by Dr. H. Trendley Dean, published 
in AMERICA 2/2, 

While attending a national Catholic con- 
vention last year, I picked up a paper in 
one of the booths in the commercial and 
propaganda exhibits which stated that the 
use of fluoride in drinking water was “sold” 
to the U. S. Government by the Com- 
munists. It was a poison and would cause 
gradual brainwashing, abortion and many 
other dire results. 

As I have been acquainted with the 
work of Dr. Dean and have known his 
family for many years, I was quite upset 
with the type of propaganda distributed 
at a Catholic convention. . 

I feel that Catholic organizations should 
be more careful in the acceptance of ma- 
terial used in their display booths. A 
thoughtful screening should be one of the 
major duties of the people in charge of 
such displays. 

(Mrs.) Atice E. HAMILTON 
Danville, Ill. 


Eprror: I read Dr. Dean’s article, “Facts 
on Fluoridation,” with interest and some 
criticism. Many competent doctors, den- 
tists and scientists have come up with au- 
thentic arguments against fluoridation. I 
believe Dr. Dean has disregarded in his 
article many facts that throw suspicion on 
the use of fluorine. . . 

FRANK A. MERGEN Jr. 
Miami, Fla. 


Dissent on Czechoslovakia 


Eprror: You will find, I fear, that Czech 
and Slovak patriots here in America 
will take exception to Istvan Barankovics’ 
statement (Am. 2/9, p. 535) that Stephen 
Kertesz’ “collaborators [in The Fate of East 
Central Europe] are, without exception, 
equally expert in their subjects. Their data 
are accurate, their judgments unbiased, 
and their suggestions sound.” 

In analyzing the chapter on Czechoslo- 
vakia, one of the author’s own countrymen 
commented to me that it was “slyly and, 
in certain places, even deceptively writ- 
ten by the author, who tries to explain the 
crucial events in Czechoslovakia from 1938- 
1948 . . . by accusing American foreign 
policy and practically everybody else but 
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himself and his group of politicians for 

the mistakes which ultimately led to the 

Communist domination of Czechoslovakia.” 

(Rev.) W. C. JASsKIEVICZ, S.J. 

Director, Institute of Contemp- 
orary Russian Studies 

Fordham University 

New York, N. Y. 


“Attack” and “Criticism” 


Epiror: James J. Dalglish (Am. 2/16, p. 
542) asks why human authority “in a coun- 
try such as ours” should not always be under 
“attack.” 

If Mr. Dalglish meant that authority 
should be subject to just criticism, I agree. 
To make legitimate authority subject to con- 
stant “attack,” however, is to invite the 
kind of chaos that has plagued France since 
the murder of Louis XVI... . 

WiuiAM V. KENNEDY 
Washington, D. C. 


Anachronism 


Eprror: In his Washington Front for Feb. 
16, Fr. Parsons slipped on the chronology 
in the last paragraph. The remark of Pius 


XI that he would deal with the devil if the 
salvation of souls demanded it was not made 
at the suppression of Catholic Action by 
Mussolini. On May 14, 1929 the Holy 
Father addressed the students of the Jesuit 
college of Mondragone, and spoke of the 
Duce’s interpretation of the concordat re- 
cently concluded. It was at that time the 
reference to dealing with the devil was 
made. ... WILLIAM D’ARCY 0O.F.M. CONV. 

Syracuse, N. Y. ; 


Report on Indians 


Eprror: It would be difficult to overstate 
the excellence of the American Indian Relo- 
cation Program report published by the As- 
sociation on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 
of which you gave an estimate in AMERICA 
for Jan. 12. It is undoubtedly the most un- 
biased and accurate analysis by far of the 
Indian Relocation Program made to date. 
Moreover, the report does not limit itself 
to the relocation problem. Its background 
study gives the reader a faithful portrait of 
Indian human relations in toto, and follows 
it up with admirable advice to Members 
of Congress, Government officials high and 
low, church and human-relation groups, and 
to the Indians themselves. I recommend’the 
report as a “must” reading to all who earn- 
estly seek the maximum of realizable hu- 
man-relations benefits for our American In- 
dians as of today. 
(Rev.) Cornetius E. Byrne, S.J. 
St. Ignatius, Mont. 























THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN 
The first young people’s biography of Pope Pius XII 


The profoundly moving story of a remarkable 
journey of faith made by a ten-year-old 
girl and a former RAF ace 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHROUD 


By Group Captain G. L. CHESHIRE 


How a crippled child con- 
ceived a burning desire to see 
and touch the Holy Shroud, 
convinced that in this way she 
could be cured ... how she 
journeyed with the author of 
this book on what seemed an 
impossible pilgrimage... how 
she achieved a spirit refreshed, 
a faith deepened, a love en- 


tiched. Photographs. $2.50 
Now at your bookstore. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOKS 





Just published: 






By ELISE LAVELLE 


Illustrated, $2.75 
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Current Comment 





Holy Week Services 


The restoration introduced in the 
services of Holy Week last year per- 
plexed many of the faithful by its appar- 
ent novelty, though the restoration 
simply enabled us to carry out the 
ceremonies as they had been in the 
early Church. This year the novelty will 
be less troubling. According to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites, in a text 
issued Feb. 1, the experience has been 
an outstanding success. 

The immense throngs, however, that 
greeted the Holy Week services in 1956 
encountered certain minor practical 
difficulties. Reported from all over the 
world, these difficulties are dealt with 
in this decree by the following changes: 
p> Provision is made for carrying out 
the ceremonies with fewer than the 
prescribed number of priests. 
p> Greater liberty is allowed as to time 
and place for the beautiful ceremony 
of the blessing of the palms. 

p Certain low Masses are permitted 
with Holy Communion for the sick on 
Holy Thursday, and greater freedom in 
the choice of hours for the solemn Good 
Friday ceremonies: from noon, now, 
until 9 p.m. 

p> There are also provisions for collec- 
tive adoration of the Cross where the 
crowds are too great for individual 
adoration, along with some determina- 
tions as to hours for beginning the 
Easter Vigil. 


Mortgage Payments Current 


Anybody trying to prove that Ameri- 
can consumers, despite their huge in- 
debtedness, have not overreached them- 
selves can find a good argument in the 
housing-mortgage field. Though Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages, admin- 
istered by the Veterans Administration 
and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, have fueled the biggest private 
housing boom in history, home owners 
are paying off their debts on clockwork 
schedule. That is the conclusion of a 
recently published survey by the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America. 
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According to the MBAA, which 
checked on nearly 2.5 million mortgage 
loans outstanding at the end of 1956, 
the delinquency rate was close to rock 
bottom. Only 55,119 of these loans, or 
2.27 per cent of the total, were delin- 
quent. This was a slightly higher rate 
than in 1954, but a slightly lower one 
than last year. 

These figures become even more im- 
pressive when the duration of the de- 
linquency is considered. Of the delin- 
quent former servicemen, for example, 
whose loans are guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration, almost 80 per 
cent were no more than a month over- 
due on their payments. Generally speak- 
ing, the GI, as well as his fellow citi- 
zens, has turned out to be an excellent 
credit risk, 

The cold statistics of housing tell, of 
course, only a small part of the story. 
Nobody can possibly estimate the spirit- 
ual and social, as well as the economic, 
benefits that have flowed from our 
Federal housing programs. By helping 
millions of people to own their own 
homes, they have greatly contributed 
to healthy family life among all groups 
of Americans. 


O’Donnell’s Lit Candle? 


Our readers have certainly heard of 
the Christopher movement and we 
would be strangely imperceptive if we 
were not conscious of the good it initi- 
ates. Its basic concept is summed up in 
its motto: “Better to light one candle 
than to curse the darkness.” The individ- 
ual Christian, by carrying the influence 
of his thought and life into the environ- 
ment in which he works, can do more 
to leaven contemporary society with 
the spirit of the Gospel than if he re- 
mains aloof, content to issue diatribes 
against the decadence of the times. 

Every six months the Christophers 
present awards to cartoonists, to authors 
of books, to newspaper and magazine 
writers who have lit their candles. Re- 
cently John O’Donnell got one of these 
awards for his commendable column of 
Dec. 31, 1956, in which he recom- 





mended U. S. diplomatic representition 
at the Vatican. Mr. O’Donnell is a 
columnist of the New York Daily News, 

We wonder what—apart from this 
year-end column—John O'Donnell has 
contributed in the way of light. For 
years he has been identified with un- 
compromisingly isolationist thought. He 
was consistently against the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan. He 
stands with those who resist needed 
revision of our immigration laws. He 
recently attacked the current Eisen- 
hower doctrine of economic and mili- 
tary aid to the Middle East on the 
ground that it betrays George Washing- 
ton’s “basic principles.” 

Many may with all sincerity agree 
with Mr. O’Donnell, But we cannot 
square his day-by-day columns with 
anything resembling papal principles on 
international affairs. Reading Mr, 
O'Donnell side by side with Prof. Rob- 
ert C. Pollock’s anthology, The Mind 
of Pius XII (Crown Publishers, 1955), 
it looks to us as though Mr. O’Donnell 
is blowing out some of the candles 
being lit by the Bishop of Rome. 


Help for the Braceros 


Twenty priests who serve the Mexi- 
can migrant workers in four California 
dioceses met Feb. 11-13 at Sacramento 
to draw up a plan of action for the 
coming year. Present to advise them 
were two priests from the Mexican 
Diocese of San Luis Potosi. 

The meeting was practical. It urged 
changes in existing laws to permit 
workers to bring wives and families 
with them for the months of their work, 
and “strict enforcement of decent hous- 
ing standards. . . as determined by the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security.” It also recom- 
mended that opportunities be provided 
for the braceros to attend Mass as often 
as possible, both in their camps and 
in nearby parish churches, with an ex- 
planation of and “active participation 
in the Mass.” 

There have been several such gath- 
erings recently. Last Oct. 1-3 the First 
Mexican-North American Sacerdotal 
Congress met at Monterrey, Mexico. 
The participants, including 14 U. S. 
priests, went out to visit a camp where 
workers were hopefully awaiting jobs in 
the United States. Reporting the visit, 
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Coming Soon... 


Keep an eye on future issues of 
America for articles on MOoveE- 
MENTS IN MILAN, PATRONAGE AND 
Precinct PoLitics, PROTESTANT- 
CaTHOLIC TENSIONS, FRANCE AF- 
TER SUEZ, EDUCATED CATHOLIC 
WoMEN IN Our ParIsHEs and THE 
Passinc oF Parity. Another you 
are going to like is the Story oF 
a GeRMAN CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT 
FAMILY. 











Senal, Mexican Catholic weekly, la- 
mented “the inhuman injustice to 
which workers without the means to 
live in their own country must be sub- 
jected.” The Monterrey delegates “de- 
plored the very need for contract 
labor and accepted it only as a lesser 
evil.” They repeated the recommenda- 
tions, social and economic, made last 
April at Grand Rapids, Mich. by the 
Eighth Conference of the Catholic 
Council for the Spanish-Speaking. 

It is clear that the spiritual care of 
the migrant worker is receiving a great 
deal of thoughtful—and prayerful—at- 
tention from our priests. 


The Lethal Youthful Driver 


“For the second Friday night in a 
row,” recorded a metropolitan paper 
on Feb. 17, “a car jammed with frolick- 
ing teen-agers cracked up. . . . Each acci- 
dent killed three.” Any one who shud- 
dered on reading this would do well to 
ponder an article by Harry Hamilton 
in the February issue of Minutes, the 
“Magazine of Nationwide Insurance.” 
Mr. Hamilton sets before us the prob- 
lem of the youthful driver—and a dread 
picture it is. 

“There are 22 million young people 
in the country; there will be 25 million 
by 1960 and more than 30 million in 
1965. An amazing proportion of them 
drive cars and the percentage will rise. 
This age-group has a 50-per-cent higher 
auto death rate than other groups, and 
a 100-per-cent higher accident rate. The 
16-year-olds “look worst for the amount 
of driving they do, but for sheer number 
of accidents age 21 and over seem 
worst.” 

Many elements, psychological, physi- 
cal, moral, go into the making of these 
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lethal young drivers, but a significant 
fact is that in 1955 


’,.. of 8,500 youthful deaths, more 
than 5,000 were the result of just 
plain poor handling of the car.... 
Apparently, youthful drivers, while 
they're a menace to others, are 
even more of a menace to them- 
selves. ; 


' 


Mr. Hamilton admits that he does not 
have any comprehensive solution to the 
complex problem. He suggests, among 
other steps, more training programs, 
stricter licensing and so on. One impor- 
tant control he does not mention is more 
stringent parental supervision of how, 
where and when the youngsters drive. 


Barbershops Clip Corruption 


There was a day, we seem to recall, 
when the word “barbershop” summoned 
up visions not only of the 25-cent hair- 
cut and the 10-cent shave, but also of 
the old rowdy Police Gazette. Many 
mamas would not let Johnny go un- 
attended to get his unruly hair some- 
what ruled, for fear that he would be 
introduced to reading all too “mascu- 
line.” Those days are over—or will be 
if unionized barbershops all over the 
country follow the example of Local 
Union No. 26 (Springfield, Ohio) of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors Inter- 
national. 

James Hughel, president of the local, 
has stated that “barbers can so order 
conduct and language in their shops 
that no one can truthfully say that youth 
has been corrupted by them and their 
customers.” With this laudable goal in 
view, the local has adopted a seven- 
point program which obliges members 
to ban comic books that would not be 
allowed in the home, magazines of a 
“type to warp the minds of youngsters,” 
“magazines with any tendency toward 
obscene photographs” and “suggestive 
calendars.” 

Further, the pledge urges “care of 
conversation with adults in the presence 
of children,” and enjoins barbers not 
to acquire the reputation of being 
sources for gambling information or to 
allow their shops to be used as club- 
rooms for the young. 

“With a pledge like this,” Mr. Hughel 
sums up, “we can show the general 
public that we are concerned with the 
problems facing our communities.” This 


is sound public spirit. It might well be 
pondered by those legal minds which, 
in their passion to defend the “freedom 
of expression” of a publisher or dis- 
tributor, seem ready to ignore the com- 
mon good. The journeymen barbers 
are on the right track. 


Europa Unita 


Now all roads lead to Rome. If ev-— 
erything goes well there, the roads will 
then wind away from Rome to Paris, 
Brussels, Bonn, The Hague and Lux- 
embourg—to the legislatures of “Little 
Europe,” which are expected to ratify 
accords knocking down tariff barriers 
and setting up an atomic development 
agency. And so the old dream of a 
Europe united comes closer and closer 
to realization. 

The roads lead to Rome now because 
the Prime Minister of Italy, France, 
Luxembourg, West Germany, Belgium 
and the Netherlands decided to sign 
in the Eternal City this month the 
treaties establishing Euratom and the 
Common Market. Two weeks ago at 
Paris they finally overcame the last big 
obstacle to agreement. They accepted a 
French demand that her African col- 
onies be included in the common mar- 
ket. Though there is always a chance 
that one or the other of the legislatures 
may at the last moment turn balky and 
pull back—as the French Chamber did 
in 1954 when it vetoed the European 
Defense Community—the expectation is 
that the treaties will be ratified. 

The immediate purpose of these ac- 
cords is to raise living standards in 
Western Europe. This will be accom- 
plished by creating a single market of 
160 million people and by tapping the 
atom for new sources of badly needed 
energy. If these ambitious plans suc- 
ceed, as the European Coal and Steel 
Community has already succeeded, the 
pressure to go on from economic unity 
to political federation will become ir- 
resistible. Perhaps that is what Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer meant by say- 
ing: “We have taken a great step for- 
ward.” 


World Peace Council Fate 


One of Moscow’s prize propaganda 
instruments got a cruel setback recently 
when Austria forbade the activities of 
the Vienna-centered World Peace Coun- 
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cil. This is the organization created to 
exploit, for communism’s benefit, man- 
kind’s instinctive yearning for peace. 
It reached the peak of its success during 
the cold war, when many in Europe 
were concerned with the dangers of 
atomic warfare. In 1950 it collected 
millions of signatures in West Europe 
for the Stockholm Appeal, which called 
for the outlawing (but without safe- 
guards) of the atomic bomb. 

In a decree dated Feb. 2 the Aus- 
trian Ministry of the Interior declared 
that publications emanating from the 
council’s secretariat had, of late, “re- 
flected a one-sided attitude towards 
world peace.” In other words, they 
plugged openly for Soviet policy. This 
conduct, said the Government order, 
is “in contradiction with the declared 
policy of the Austrian Republic to main- 
tain good relations with all countries,” 
and was therefore likely to compromise 
Austrian interests. The council had been 
functioning as an Austrian association. 
The governmental order brings its legal 
existence to a close, at least so far as 
Austria is concerned. 

The World Peace Council thus shares 
the fate of that other propaganda in- 
strument, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. A similar prohibition hit 
this organization a year ago. Both had 
suffered a sharp drop in effectiveness 
since Stalin’s death and since the disso- 
lution of the Cominform. The absence 
of protests from Soviet quarters means 
that, from the viewpoint of the Kremlin, 
their usefulness had ended anyway and 
that even Moscow saw that internation- 
al communism needs a drastic overhaul. 


South African Archbishop 


The Archbishop of Cape Town, Most 
Rev. Owen McCann, born in Africa of 
Irish parents, is proud to hail his fellow 
citizens of the Union of South Africa— 
whatever their race or color—as_ his 
“fellow Africans.” He is deeply shocked 
that legislation recently introduced into 
Parliament as an amendment to the 
existing Native Law would forbid any 
person from directing in an urban area, 
without special approval, a church, 
school, hospital, club, institution or 
place of entertainment which was not 
in existence on Jan. 1, 1938, if that 
institution is to be attended by a Negro. 
Such legislation, declares the Arch- 
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bishop, is a “direct attack on freedom 
of religion and conscience,” and on 
South Africa’s heritage of Western 
civilization. 

In line with this persecutory policy, 
the South African Government has an- 
nounced its decision to introduce apart- 
heid (racial segregation) into the two 
universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand in 1957, schools which 
have always been open to non-whites. 
The same Government has just refused 
a visa to an American Baptist mission- 
ary, Rev. Dr. George W. Carpenter, 
who once criticized working conditions 
for Negroes in the Witwatersrand min- 
ing district, 

The world’s eyes are upon the dra- 
matic contrast between Great Britain’s 
vote of confidence in the new Negro Re- 
public of Ghana (Gold Coast) and Na- 
tionalist South Africa’s cynical contempt 
for its own people. And the eyes of 
many outside his “Beloved Country” 
are upon South Africa’s courageous and 
outspoken prelates. 


Kinescope on Asia 


p Reports from Hong Kong indicate 
Red China is facing serious economic 
difficulties chiefly because aid agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union have 
boomeranged. This year the Chinese 
Communists must begin meeting bills 
totaling $430. million for credits ex- 
tended in 1950 and 1954. This does 
not include the enormous cost of Red 
China’s military build-up at Soviet ex- 
pense. Peiping is chafing under its loan 
obligations, and with reason. 
p>Japan’s voluntary limitation of tex- 
tile imports to this country should help 
ease the strain on the American cotton 
industry. A recent five-year agreement 
with our Asian competitor limits annual 
exports to this country to 235 million 
square yards or two per cent of the 
yearly U. S. output. Though Japanese 
textile imports have never been moun- 
tainous, there was danger that Congress 
would step in to legislate quotas, That 
threat now seems to have passed. 

Bp On Feb. 20 Soviet Russia cast its 
80th UN veto. The Russians blocked a 
UN resolution which would have sent 
Swedish Security Council President 
Gunnar V. Jarring to Kashmir to medi- 
ate the Indo-Pakistan dispute over that 
territory. India, stated Soviet Delegate 





Sobolev, did not like the resolution. It 
therefore violated the spirit of the UN 
Charter. Can India fall for such an ob- 
vious attempt to curry favor? 

p> An NC release, datelined Goa, Feb, 
9, reports a triduum of prayers for the 
beatification of Father Joseph Vaz, In- 
dia-born “Apostle of Ceylon” who died 
in 1711. Father Vaz was a Brahmin of 
the same class as India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru. Raising him to the altar 
would provide the answer to fanatical 
Hindu charges that Christianity in India 
is a “foreign religion.” 


“Gotonrojong” in Indonesia 


Gotonrojong is an Indonesian word 
meaning “mutual help.” President Su- 
karno used the term when he unveiled 
his “new style” of government for Indo- 
nesia on Feb. 21. “Mutual help” is an 
admirable principle on which to rn 
a country. We just wonder about the 
validity of the term as applied to the 
system Mr. Sukarno has in mind. 

The Indonesian President maintains 
that Western-style democracy is not 
quite the thing for his country. Indo- 
nesia has been singularly unstable since 
the country won its independence ten 
years ago. Revolt has followed upon 
revolt, Mr. Sukarno hopes to correct 
that instability by instituting what 
amounts to one-man rule. He is pre- 
paring to dismiss his Cabinet and form 
a new one which will include Commu- 
nists. The new Cabinet is to be con- 
trolled by a national council, which the 
President will head. We predict that 
if Mr. Sukarno brings this off without 
losing his own political head to the 
Reds, he will become a unique figure 
in history. 

Why include Communists in the new 
Cabinet? Because, answers Mr. Sukar- 
no, any party which wins six million 
votes in an election, as the Reds did 
in 1955, has a right to share in the 
Government. But dealing with Com- 
munists is never quite so simple as that. 
Indonesia’s Muslim parties know it and 
doubtless will continue to oppose Mr. 
Sukarno on this issue. The Communists 
cheered his Feb. 21 broadcast. And why 
not? The President handed them on a 
silver platter what six million votes 
failed to give them—a chance to take 
over Indonesia. Communists rarely ex- 
perience such “mutual help.” 
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It was hard to believe that these young Hun- 
garians before me had, a few months ago, a lion’s 
share in toppling a Communist regime and hu- 
miliating the Red Army. For today these quiet but 
intense young men and women seek most of all 
an opportunity to resume their interrupted educa- 
tion. They were not rock ’n’ roll addicts—these 
youths who tore down Stalin’s statue. Now they 
want to find here what they were denied under 
communism—a chance for a decent life. 

The scene was Bard College, located 80 miles 
up the Hudson River from New York. Here, for 
the past several months, as well as at St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, Vt., several hundreds of Hun- 
garian students, quondam Freedom Fighters, 
have been learning English while seeking means 
of continuing their interrupted higher education. 
Many of them are Catholics, brought over by 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC. 

The purpose of my trip to the Bard campus was 
to seek directly from the parties most concerned 
the answer to a puzzling question. For years, the 
West had been gravely concerned over the fate 
of youth under communism. It has been a matter 
of particular worry for religious leaders because 
of the bitter antireligious orientation of education 
in the “popular democracies.” It was widely as- 
sumed that, with the resources they commanded, 
the Reds would make disastrous and lasting in- 
roads upon the minds of impressionable youth. 

The October uprising showed that the Commu- 
nists had, in reality, dismally failed to win over 
the rising generation. In particular, they had 
alienated that segment of youth upon whom they 
most depended for the future, the students. In- 
stead of becoming Janizaries fanatically serving 
the cause of communism, Hungarian university 
youth proved to be the vipers that Moscow nursed 
at its bosom. 

The fact of the Red failure is manifest; the ex- 
planation deserves more scrutiny than it has thus 
far received. It was to dig further into the paradox 
that this writer asked at Bard the question: “Why 
did Red education not only fail to win youth, but 
even turn youth against it?” For hours, I listened 
to the answers given in grave, matter-of-fact tones, 
out of the personal experience of each speaker. 

The Red indoctrination system, I learned, broke 
down because of inherent and palpable incon- 
sistencies. These appeared in at least three ways: 
1) Doctrine changed from year to year, and what 
was found in the textbook one year was sup- 
planted by a contrary view in the next; 2) The 
merits of socialism as an ideological and economic 
order were confuted in the day-to-day personal 
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How Reds Lose Youth 





observation of the student, who saw the situation 
in his own household going from bad to worse; 
3) The teachers themselves patently lacked any 
sincere belief in what they handed out. By last 
October, the students had pegged Communist 
education as organized prevarication. 

The interviewees presented a wide variety of 
specific examples. A normal-school student told 
me how the syllabus of courses they were prepar- 
ing to teach changed with the political winds. A 
medical student related the fate of the biological 
theories of Professor Téré, who, though an ortho- 
dox materialist, found himself and his ideas on 
the wrong side politically. A student of literature 
instanced the corruption of classic Hungarian 
texts, such as The Tragedy of Man, by Imre 
Madach, or The Gypsy Baron, by Jokai, to suit the 
purposes of class warfare. An engineering student 
told of the ridicule engendered in his class by the 
teacher’s “Popovism’”—the attributing of all great 
inventions to some Russian. An economics student 
recalled the efforts of his teacher to talk up the 
glories of socialist economics in the face of the 
debacle in field and factory. 


CHAFING AT RESTRICTIONS 


These were communism’s offenses against logic. 
Their effect upon the students was deadly. But 
youth is also repelled by affronts against its sense 
of justice. Party politics took precedence over 
scholarship and merit. The kader system, or per- 
sonal file maintained on every student, was a par- 
ticularly sore point. Admission to higher educa- 
tion was limited, at least in theory, to those of 
proletarian or peasant background. But even those 
of supposedly “reliable” class background had to 
get the approval of the local party authorities. One 
student at Bard reported how parents had to en- 
dure the humiliation of asking the local Red sec- 
retary to recommend their sons. Another testified 
that he had had straight A’s in high school, but 
had to wait two years before his admission to 
college because he was “middle-class.” A third 
student stated that for three years no graduate of 
the Piarist Fathers’ school, which he attended, was 
admitted to the university. 

Communism, in short, came a cropper over the 
unspoiled love of logic and fair play inherent in 
youth. The young folk saw that Emperor Stalin 
was naked and, unlike their elders, they shouted 
it out in Parliament Square. 

It would be pleasant to be able to report that 
these Freedom Fighters, who have proved their 
seriousness and grasp of the basic issues of our 
day, are now finding immediate admission to our 
colleges. Unfortunately this is not the case, so far 
as I could learn at Bard. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Of Bridges, Auditoriums and Stadiums 


In recent weeks the government (or should I say mis- 
government? ) of the District of Columbia by the Con- 
gress has rapidly gone from the routine to the ridicu- 
lous. Every day the Washingtonian reads in his papers 
about some new plan, a modification of the plan, a can- 
cellation of the plan, another new plan, and so ad in- 
finitum. He gets confused, but, having no say in the 
matter himself, he becomes first curious, then resigned, 
then despairing. 

Take bridges, for example. Everybody is convinced 
that we need at least three new bridges from the city 
to Virginia. But where? How high the clearance? How 
wide the span? How many lanes? 

The Army Engineers, the Capital Parks Commission, 
the Fine Arts Commission, the two D. C. congressional 
committees, to name but a few of the harassing agencies 
we have, all have fixed ideas on each of those questions. 
Result: deadlock. So Congress suggested a tunnel in- 
stead. But again the questions: where, etc., etc.? That 
is where it stands now, and long will stand. 

The President appointed an Auditorium Commission 
to plan for a large auditorium for “cultural and other 
purposes.” This commission, after many hearings and 
much money spent for “experts,” came up with an ex- 


Underscorings 





cellent plan. But, where to put the auditorium? How 


much to spend on it? 


Three sites have been suggested and hotly fought | 
over. The cost, in any event, will be decided by Con. | 


gress—if it accepts the need for a new auditorium and 


decides how to finance it. Someday we may have an 
auditorium, a very modest one. (We have several of | 


these already, and good ones. ) 

Then, a Congress subcommittee thought we should 
make the nation’s capital a great sports center with a 
stadium, and opined that 100,000 seats would be about 
right, with lots of parking space, of course. Since Griffith 
Stadium, with its modest 30,000-odd seats, is rarely filled 
for baseball or football—except for a high-school 
championship, at 50c a seat—it was decided that 50,000 
should be the goal (believe it or not). So that was that, 

But where to put the stadium? Two sites were hotly 
contested. Since both the Senators and the Redskins 
will probably be moving out of here in a couple of 
years, the Washington onlooker asks: why all the fuss? 

A more serious question is an extra airport. “Wash- 
ington” Airport (in Virginia) is already congested, and 
jet planes will make it impossible. Virginia, with two 
suggested sites, as yet undeveloped, and Maryland, with 
its going Friendship Airport near Baltimore, are fighting 
over the inert body of Washington and its voteless 
semi-citizens. Congress will decide for us, someday. 

It looks to this observer as if all the members of the 
various bodies that deal with us have framed behind 
their desks the executives’ saying: “My mind is made 
up. Don’t confuse me with facts.” Wicrrw Parsons 


required to continue its work during the 
year. Its 188 welfare agencies served 
506,339 persons in 1956; Family Serv- 





ice, 130,792; Child Care, 17,734; 
Health and Hospitals, 151,011; Youth 
Activities, 204,969; Youth Counseling, 





RELIGION TEACHERS will be in- 
terested in Magister, recently inaugu- 
rated newsletter of the Society of 
Catholic College Teachers of Sacred 
Doctrine. The society, now in its third 
iyear, has its headquarters at Dunbarton 
College of the Holy Cross, Washington 
8, D.C. The newsletter is published at 
West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind, The society’s 1957 na- 
tional meeting will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 22-23. 


Bp MOST REV. JULES B. JEAN- 
MARD, retired Bishop of Lafayette, 
La., died Feb. 23 at Lake Charles, La., 
aged 77. Born in 1879, he was ordained 
in 1903, and in 1918 became the first 
Bishop of Lafayette. In March, 1956 
he retired on account of failing health 
and was succeeded by his Auxiliary, 
Bishop Maurice Schexnayder. 
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BTHE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC MEN will hold its biennial 
national convention in Cincinnati, May 
10-12. Delegates representing some 8,- 
000 men’s groups will take part in the 
three general sessions and the more 
than fifty workshops (1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). 


wp CATHOLICS IN THE WORLD 
number 464.2 million, according to the 
Annuario Pontificic for 1957. Of these, 
224 million are in Europe, 127 million 
in Central and South America, 64 mil- 
lion in North America, 29.2 million in 
Asia, 17.7 million in Africa and 2.5 
million in Australia and Oceania. 


p CATHOLIC CHARITIES of the 
Archdiocese of New York is launching 
its 1957 appeal for funds. Its goal is 
$2.8 million, “the absolute minimum” 


1,833. 


pA LIST of 123 Catholic students 
from India presently in the United 
States, with their addresses, has been 
prepared by Rev. Matthew Thekaekara, 
S.J. (720 No. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md.), graduate student in physics at 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


pFRANCISCANS THE WORLD 
OVER are preparing to celebrate on 
May 25 the 150th anniversary of the 
canonization of St. Benedict the Moor. 
He was the first Negro to be raised to 
the altar by the full canonical process. 
Born a slave in Sicily in 1524, he be 
came a Franciscan in 1545 and died in 
1589. He was beatified by Benedict 
XIV in 1743 and canonized by Pius VII 
in 1807. Cc. & 
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Editorials 





Pain and the Christian 


Pope Pius XII, in his answer on February 24 to ques- 
tions proposed by the Italian Society of the Science cf 
Anesthetics, applied and confirmed the traditional 
teaching of Catholic moralists on the subject of pain 
prevention. Under the proper circumstances, which the 
Pope outlined, the use of anesthetics is contrary neither 
to the natural law nor to the “Christian’s duty of re- 
nunciation and interior purification.” On occasion, in- 
deed, prudence would counsel their use. One thinks of 
delicate operations that require perfect relaxation and 
immobility on the part of the patient. 

In further discussing his theme before the 500 phy- 
sicians gathered in audience at the Vatican, the Pope 
indicated that the endurance of suffering could at times 
be a strict duty: whenever, that is, one was faced with 
“the inescapable alternative of enduriug suffering or 
acting contrary to a moral obligation.” 

The example of the martyrs comes easily to mind. But 


martyrdom, as the Pope reminded his hearers, is not just . 
a matter of early Church history. In a clear reference 
to Communist persecution, he praised the “magnificent 
example of Christians who . . . endure suffering and 
physical violence in order to remain faithful to God 
and their conscience.” 

Short of this extreme, however, said the Pontiff, the 
Christian who fulfils all the duties of his state or pro- 
fession, prays recollectedly, resists his evil passions, 
practices charity toward his neighbor—such a man “is 
always living beneath the sign of the cross of Christ, 
whether physical suffering is present or not.” 

With the penitential season of Lent upon us, we may 
profitably ponder the Pope’s words. For us, suffering 
is not just an intolerable intruder, to be driven off at 
all costs. It is a means of making reparation for our sins 
and the sins of the world; above all, it is the truest 
imitation of Christ. 


Middle East Dilemma 


The stand taken by President Eisenhower on the Middle 
East crisis involved the most difficult foreign policy 
decision the Administration has yet been called upon 
to make. By implying in his February 20 radio and 
TV broadcast that Israel’s continued refusal to with- 
draw behind the Arab-Israeli armistice lines of 1949 
would force us to support sanctions against the recal- 
citrant, the President unleashed an unprecedented po- 
litical storm. Popular reaction demonstrated that he 
had chosen what most people considered to be the 
wrong side of an emotion-packed question. Congres- 
sional leaders, notably Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R., 
Mass.) began dropping hints that a sanctions vote in 
the UN “might well” impede Senate passage of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East. 

The Administration faced a hard dilemma. Support 
of a sanctions measure against Israel in the UN could 
well dilute Senate approval of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and rob the program for the Middle East of much of 
its effectiveness. On the other hand, if the United States 
refuses to exert pressure on Israel, we may as well pre- 
pare to throw the doctrine out the window anyway. It 
could never hope to accomplish its purpose in the Mid- 
dle East. If it is to be successful, it must have Arab 
support. 

In all likelihood it was this last consideration, as much 
as the principles appealed to by the President in his 
broadcast, which has influenced United States policy in 
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this crisis. Collapse of the Eisenhower Doctrine, even 
before it had been put to the test, would have a disas- 
trous effect, not only on the Western position in the 
Middle East, but on Israel’s position as well. It would 
mean the withdrawal of the United States from the 
area. Israel stands to lose the most from any such re- 
treat. It would be only a matter of time before she 
would be surrounded by Communist-dominated Gov- 
ernments capable of destroying her. The warning of 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, as anti-Communist as any 
Western statesman, that Western support of Israeli in- 
transigence would open wide the gates to Communist 
penetration in the Middle East, should not be taken 
as a threat. It is a statement of fact. 


EXPLOSIVE SITUATION 


The Middle East controversy is not limited to the 
matter of an Arab-Israeli quarrel or to the question of 
whether or not sanctions should be applied to Israel. 
It involves the whole future of Western relations with 
the Middle East. While we hesitate to advocate a 
policy of sanctions against Israel for her refusal to 
comply with UN resolutions, we do urge her to take 
cognizance of the difficult position in which her in- 
transigence has placed the United States. 

True, Israel should have guarantees which will safe- 
guard her national security and protect her rights in 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba before she with- 
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draws from Egyptian territory. At this writing there 
is hope that a deal to save face for both sides is slowly 
being worked out behind UN scenes. 

Despite the tone of President Eisenhower's broad- 
cast, it should be obvious to Israel that the United 
States is doing its utmost to forestall a showdown on 
sanctions. Other nations also are working feverishly to 
devise some formula which will enable Israel to with- 





draw feeling reasonably secure. The precise terms of 
that formula may not meet Israel's complete satisfac- 
tion. But whatever guarantees are offered, Israel should 
accept them, if only because events of the last few 
weeks have demonstrated that the West has abandoned 
its policy of drift in the Middle East. Everything points 


* to a serious effort to get to the root of the Arab-Israeli 


quarrel. 


Target for Senate Probers 


As Sen. John L. McClellan and his select committee 
began last week to probe into labor-management prac- 
tices, some sophisticated observers of the industrial 
scene were concerned lest they misdirect their efforts. 

Though these men are keenly aware that the “con- 
spicuous consumption” of certain union officials is in 
scandalous conflict with the ideals of labor leadership, 
they feel that this evil is not nearly so dangerous as 
out-and-out racketeer»<. ™ their opinion the business 
agent who, with easy cuns<ience, “lives it up” on an 
open-ended expense account is a disgrace to the labor 
movement. But they regard as a downright menace the 
crooked business agent who opens the door to hoodlums 
and gangsters. 

Since it is a relatively easy matter to find evidence of 
conspicuous consumption financed by union funds, and 
since this kind of evidence makes flashy headlines, these 
observers are fearful that the Senate investigators may 
concentrate on it and neglect the racketeers and gang- 


sters. This, they warn, might hurt unions, as well as the . 


employers they deal with, more than it would help 
them. By exposing to public scorn leaders who ad- 
mittedly have been imprudent and misguided, but who 
are innocent of gangster connections, the committee 
might inadvertently be aiding crooked leaders and their 
mobster friends to displace them. By all means, say 
these observers, let the Senate spotlight isolate incidents 
of conspicuous consumption, but for the most part let 
it seek out the racketeers and hoodlums and remain 
hotly focused on them. 

Whether or not this viewpoint has merit, it is cer- 
tainly true that trade unions can cope more easily with 
their conspicuous consumers than they can with hood- 
lums and racketeers. (Even district attorneys, with all 
the apparatus of law enforcement at their disposal, seem 


to have difficulty in rooting out gangsterism from Amer- 
ican society.) Already there is heartening evidence that 
the labor movement is dusting off its old ideals—which 
thousands of unsung union officials have never ceased 
to keep bright and shining—and is demanding com- 
pliance with them. 

We had an instance of this recently in Manhattan, 
where Louis Hollander, head of the N. Y. State CIO 
and a leader of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
has been gathering subordinate union officials together 
and delivering exhortations to them. At one of these 
meetings, referring to union leaders who aspire to the 
luxurious “fringe benefits” of corporation executives, he 
is quoted as saying: 

It is not my purpose to suggest that any of these 
things is bad in and of itself. Nor is it my purpose 
to contend that the only true union leader is one 
who takes a monastic vow of poverty. What re- 
quires vigilance is that we in positions of leader- 
ship not succumb to the notion that power, public 
acclaim or good living are the important things. 
Each one of us derives his strength from the men 
and women in the shop; we have value only to the 
extent that we serve them faithfully and well. 


Clergymen close to the union movement believe that 
the vast majority of the nation’s more than 600,000 
labor officials share Mr. Hollander’s sentiments. 

In a telecast on February 17, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany expressed confidence that the Senate in- 
vestigation would help honest leaders of labor to keep 
the movement clean. Perhaps it can most effectively do 
this by concentrating on the hoodlums and racketeers 
and leaving the conspicuous consumers—provided, of 
course, they have violated no law—largely to the unions 
themselves. 


Hungarian Refugee Work Blackened 


The first wave of the free world’s generosity toward 
the Hungarians who fled the Red terror has now waned. 
Irresponsible charges have further diminished interest 
by sowing suspicions. Rep. Francis E. Walter, co-author 
of our current immigration legislation, has alleged that 
“the majority” of the first 6,500 Hungarians to arrive 
here were Communists. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
executive director of Catholic Relief Services-NCWC, 
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publicly refuted this vague statistic on February 15, 
pointing out that of the first 24,000 processed only 42 
were even suspected of active Communist affiliation 
and a mere five were deported upon proof of the 
charges. 

Even more amazing is the statement in James A. 
Michener’s just-published The Bridge at Andau (Ran- 
dom House, p. 254). Sent on a rush assignment to 
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Austria for an on-the-spot report, the author of Tales 
of the South Pacific and other best sellers does a com- 
mendable job of dramatizing Soviet ruthlessness and 
Hungarian heroism, and his vivid style will give the 
book wide popularity. 


A “TALE” FROM VIENNA 


All the more lamentable, then, is this statement: 


We turned the job of selecting the refugees we 
would accept over to voluntary religious groups 
who stipulated the most extraordinary requirements 
and made themselves the laughing stock of Vienna 
by sending out notices that no divorced persons 
could enter the United States, since such people 
had obviously broken with religious teaching, and 
America wanted no one who was not openly de- 
vout. 


This Review has checked with the voluntary agencies 
involved—Church World Service, United Hias Service, 
Lutheran Refugee Service and Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC. Their reactions to Mr. Michener’s charge fol- 
low: 

e “The refugees themselves will give unstinted praise 
to the work of the churches in time of need. . . . The 
work of the voluntary agencies proved to be a saving 
factor.” (Church World Service) 

e “Nothing [is known] of any selectivity along the 
lines Mr. Michener mentions, nor anything about the 
divorce business. The only selectivity was in trying to 
reunite families.” (United Hias) 


High-School 


This editorial is not an advertisement for some par- 
ticular textbook. Neither does it single out any indi- 
vidual author or publisher for criticism. All we want to 
do is raise a question: are our Catholic high schools 
supplied with the best and most effective textbooks 
for use in religion or theology classes? 

No one advocates tinkering with or modernizing the 
standard catechism. But larger works which provide 
running commentaries on the catechism do get out of 
date. We wonder whether high-school administrators 
are sufficiently aware of the inadequacies of a book 
which, though well adapted for the 1920’s, is just not 
suited to deal with the problems of 1957. The world 
has changed a lot in thirty years. 

The problem of anachronistic religion textbooks came 
to our attention recently when the father of a third- 
year student in a distinguished Catholic high school 
began to worry because his son was showing signs of 
turning into an adolescent white supremacist. The 
family lives in a large northern city where racial ten- 
sions are high. [See Dennis Clark, “Race and Your 
Family,” pp. 642-644. Ep.] 

The boy’s father spent an evening going through his 
son's textbook in religion, but failed to find anything 
more than the most sketchy reference to the question 
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@ “The statement about divorced persons is not true. No 
one can deny that we have received persons who were 
divorced.” (Lutheran) 

Finally, Msgr. Aloysius J. Wycislo, director of re- 
settlement for Catholic Relief Services-NCWC, had 
stated as far back as November 29: “In the rush to get 
the refugees out and on their way here, there has been 
little chance or desire to inquire into the propriety of 
an individual and/or family, whether it concerns his 
devotion to his church or the manner in which he has . 
lived his life.” 

A further check with the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in Washington elicited this state- 
ment: 


The voluntary agencies—without whose cooperation 
the Hungarian refugee program of the United 
States could not have been carried out—operated 
under standards and criteria set by the Service. No 
religious or similar test was imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and there has been no 
evidence that any of the voluntary agencies super- 
imposed any test over and above those required by 
the U. S. Government in selecting Hungarians for 
parole into the United States. 
Further, the same spokesman stated, 819 divorced 
persons had actually been admitted as of February 26. 
To state that the work of the agencies was made a 
“laughingstock” because based on such a policy is a 
distinct disservice, not only to devoted champions of 
the oppressed, but to sane thinking on the general prob- 
lem of refugees. 


Textbooks 


of interracial justice. Apparently, unless the lad’s teacher 
thought to supplement the textbook with his own 
pointed observations on this problem, the boy was 
simply not getting any formal instruction in school to 
offset the prejudices and hatreds he was picking up 
from his gang at the corner drugstore. 

This boy’s textbook is a competent treatise, written 
by an able theologian who died years ago. Since it was 
first published, many urgent problems have arisen or 
have been sharpened by an aroused public conscience. 
How adequate for today is a religion textbook which 
does not provide specific and detailed applications of 
general moral principles to such live questions as com- 
munism, labor unions, minimum wage, housing, inter- 
national responsibilities and interracial justice? Inci- 
dentally, from what we hear, it would seem to be a 
good idea to insist that there be a chapter on “going 
steady.” 

Because a textbook boasts an eminent author of a past 
generation, it is not exempt from criticism and reap- 
praisal. The author himself, if he were living, would 
probably be the first to suggest radical revisions and 
supplements. Parents, teachers, principals and school 
administrators might all spend a profitable hour or two 
with Johnny’s textbook. 
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Race and Your Family 
Dennis Clark 





groups in racially changing neighborhoods I have found 
that there is a very strong tendency to see a relation. 
ship between any suggestions of interracial contact and 
the family. People indifferently or grudgingly accept 
interracial contacts at work, in sports and in the im. 
personal world of daily activities, but they react almost 
in nervous shock at even the most minor interracial con- 
tact on the personal domestic scene. Not only do they 
react, but they project their anxiety, and insist upon 
seeing a threat to the racial exclusiveness of their do- 
mestic life where actually there is none. 

Invariably, in meeting after meeting, I must answer 
questions about interracial marriage, dating and play 
groups before I can discuss anything else. If the ques- 
tions are not raised immediately, I can count on their 
presence, dramatized and amazingly active, in the 
minds of the audience. They will come out sooner or 
later. You may be talking about employment, voting or 
immigration laws, but your audience seems to be alive : 
with questions about what these broad issues mean for 
their homes and family members. Topics most remote 
from the family are translated into domestic terms in 
an almost automatic manner. It is quite natural that 
people should be concerned about their families, but | 
the exaggerated and fearful preoccupation that people | 


tion of schools we should not overlook one of the 
major lessons to be learned from the historic con- 
troversy about social patterns that has been touched off 
by the nation’s Supreme Court. This lesson concerns the 
special way in which racial attitudes are related to 
family life. 
There is a truly electric quality to racial attitudes in 
a society like ours. The “high tension” of racial attitudes 
might even be expressed in something like a formula: 
the closer the relationship between a question on race 
and the family unit, the higher the tension generated. 
That this should be so seems natural enough. The 
family is the primary repository of those sacred and 
central values that nourish the emotional and intellec- 
tual life of man. Hence the family is keenly sensitive to 
what concerns those values and is instinctively alert to 
basic shifts in thought or action that seem to threaten 
them. So grave an issue as the alteration of social pat-' 
terns many generations old is bound to stir the deepest 
currents of family life. 


T THE MupstT of all the furor about the racial integra- 


THE FAMILY IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


There are special conditions in our society, moreover, 
that give the reactions of our families to changing racial 
patterns a distinctive character. Our social life has be- 
come increasingly impersonal. On the job, in the res- 
taurant, in patronizing our commercialized recreation, 
we deal less and less with people as people. Many of 


inject into interracial considerations is too often down- 
right morbid. 

The small size of our families has helped to compress 
the emotional life within them. Because our families | 





us live daily in a world of faceless, nameless, neuter 
fellow citizens, with whom we deal in mechanized and 
transitory fashion. The high population density of our 
cities has almost compelled us to reduce our relation- 
ships to this crude level. 

In this setting the family takes on the aspect of a 
last bastion of affection and personalized contact. Only 
in the family do many of us confront other people in a 
truly human and intimate way. Thus our families have 
peculiarly intense emotional meaning for us. 

This high emotional sensitivity about the family leads 
us to interpret all kinds of interracial questions in terms 
of domestic life. In my work with dozens of adult 





are small, each person and each relationship is en- 
hanced and magnified. There is not the flexible and 
resilient quality that pervades life in large families, but 
rather a sort of coiling-up process that makes the 
smaller family taut and self-conscious. 

Again, the small size of the American family is one 
of many factors that have led us to focus an astonishing 
amount of concern upon our children. This has re- 
sulted in what is described as the “child-centered 
family.” Our preoccupation with our children has be 
come something of a national characteristic. When, 
therefore, a question such as racial integration in 
schools is presented to the public, the emotional impact 
is tremendous. The very high premium we put upon 
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weapon for segregationists and desegregationists alike, 
both camps expecting great consequences from juvenile 
interracial contact. 


“STATUS HUNGER” 


Another relevant feature of American family life 
pointed out by sociologists is that our families are 
very mobile socially and eager to achieve recognized 
social status. Though we profess not to have any real 
social classes, we are in fact highly class-conscious in 
our family aspirations. This sensitivity to class status 
leads us to put a very high estimate upon things that 
symbolize class standing, such as club membership, 
residential surroundings and circles of friendship. 

This “status hunger” serves to condition our judg- 
ments on interracial issues. It is very common for those 
engaged in relieving interracial tensions to find that 
these tensions are considerably reduced if whites can 
be assured that their social status is not threatened by 
the proximity of Negroes. 

Often it is not the actual advent of Negroes in a 
given area that is the cause of anxiety, but the belie 
that the presence of “lower-class” Negroes in their 
neighborhood will damage the white residents’ status 
with friends and relatives. If the status of a Negro new- 
comer in a neighborhood is known to be high, this can 
make all the difference in the world. This status-con- 
sciousness indicates the immaturity of our community 
life. It is a form of social flattery; but only those who 
are unsure of their integrity and virtues need the sup- 
port of such flattery. 

We should not fail to mention one other attribute of 
our family life that has a relation to thinking about race. 
Our society dotes upon sex in symbol and thought. In 
our graphic arts and entertainment media we seem to 
be engrossed with sex to the point of obsession. Our 
family life is lived out amid a deluding and distracting 
panorama of romantic sex fantasies; so that a great 
many people, when they think of the family, do so in 
terms of this sex-saturated atmosphere. Hence, when 
the entrance of Negroes upon the family scene is con- 
sidered, this entrance is almost always dramatized by 
all kinds of imaginings about the sexual implications of 
the prospect. This is simply one more example of how 
a general undesirable trend in family life tends to dis- 
tort and confuse racial attitudes. 


FAMILY FAILURE AND ITS CAUSES 


In looking at family values and situations we must 
include some of the conditions that are of special im- 
portance in the family life of many Negroes. The con- 
ditions most widely commented upon when non-white 
families are mentioned are those resulting from the dis- 
organization of the family unit. Violence, crime, deser- 
tion, juvenile neglect, illegitimacy, and so on, are all 
social problems that can be easily explained by the 
social history of whatever group is in question. 

The problems and deficiencies of Negro family life 
are undeniably formidable barriers to full social accept- 
ance. But the chances for a realistic understanding of 
these conditions are certainly not improved when the 
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problems are exaggerated beyond their real significance, 
as was done recently in a congressional inquiry into 
school integration in Washington, D. C. We cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the disorganization of the family life 
of great numbers of Negroes is the “mark of oppres- 
sion,” and that this mark is a ponderous issue in race 
relations. 

The unfortunate conditions in large areas of Negro 
family life are in my judgment the critical element in 
the entire race-relations puzzle in our society at this 
time. In a democracy, public opinion is important; and‘ 
there is no factor, real or imagined, that is so powerful 
in forming popular opinion on race relations as this 
issue of the quality of Negro family life. The question 
of greatest significance at the grass roots is the question 
of the moral integrity and social organization of the 
family. In no area of social life are the racial abuses 
of the past made more clear to us, and nothing disturbs 
us more at the present time than to behold the ravages 
that generations of bigotry have wrought at this most 
basic level. White men of good will must view the evils 
of family disorganization among many Negroes with an 
alarm that is accompanied by a terrible sense of self- 
accusation and reproach. 


THE FAMILY: AREA OF DECISION 


Why do we contend that the facts and fancies that 
revolve around this subject of family life have more to 
do with the course of race relations in this country than 
all of our legislative and judicial decisions? Because 
ultimately the real resolution of racial problems must 
be made at this most fundamental level of social life. 
Victory for justice in the hearts of the people cannot in 
the last analysis be won by legislation or political 
manipulation. It must be achieved by people them- 
selves, and chiefly in the world of the family, “that 
unique cell of the people,” as Pope Pius XII called it. 

The ways in which family life conditions racial atti- 
tudes are not all negative, of course. Our American 
family systems have advantages that help to offset un- 
fortunate features of domestic life and to make race- 
relations problems less difficult. 

Americans are seldom rigidly or bitterly set against 
new ways of doing things. We are accustomed to 
change. Our families usually inculcate a genuine re- 
spect for law and civic order, a healthy adherence to 
democratic principles (whatever may be our practice) 
and a basic general tolerance that can be broadened 
and applied to racial situations. 

Consideration of the foregoing aspects of family life 
and their effect upon race relations should make us 
aware of two things. The first is that governments, even 
welfare-state governments, must rely upon the primary 
social institutions in seeking solutions to questions that 
involve elemental social relations. Such relations are too 
extensive and too intimate to be dealt with at the level 
of government. They are a part of the folkways that 
defy the control of government. Race problems at this 
level must be solved within the soul, beside the cradle 
and at the table where men sit together to partake of 


the gifts of their Maker. 
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The second thing that is underscored by our con- 
sideration of family life is the necessity for some system 
or institution that does have an authoritative voice in 
domestic affairs; some influence that can work within 
the family to set right what is wrong there. Americans 
are almost habitually wary of government intrusion into 
family life. The Church, however, has a clear mandate 
to form the domestic realm in accordance with an order 
based upon the supernatural character and aims of man. 
Religion is strongly committed to penetrating the ex- 
ternal forms of social activities, to reaching into the 
family and into the soul of the individual. 


STIRRING THE FAMILY’S CONSCIENCE 


Generalizations and good intentions are a thin veneer 
for intolerance so long as our white families persist in 
politely and carefully isolating themselves from contact 
with non-whites. This kind of weak and brittle tolerance 
crumbles before any real moral challenge. 

Examples are many and sad. I know of Catholic 
charitable groups in Northern cities that would dissolve 
in tears if for lack of funds they had to stop sending 
needy Negro children to one summer camp and needy 
white children to another separate camp. In one North- 
ern city, over 200 families left a parish in six weeks be- 
cause a few Negro families moved into local homes. A 
young woman teacher at a private Catholic academy 
told me recently of the consternation of parents and 
school authorities when she permitted two Negro chil- 
dren whom she had brought as visitors to the school 
to play ball with the regular pupils. If we are candid 


with ourselves, we must admit that we have not as yet, 


gone very deep in this sensitive area of race relations. 
It is important for Catholics who are engaged in work 


DEAR EDDIE: 


I WOULD LIKE TO SAY A worD for the GI. Stories of “inci- 
dents” in Germany, and the debate over the size and 
nature of today’s new Army, tend to distract attention 
from the personal situation of the individual soldier. I 
hope this letter may, in some way, explain a soldier’s 
life, so that civilians may appreciate him better, and 
that the recruit may get an idea of what to expect. 

The Army will take from six months to two years 
from nearly every man in our generation. Right now, in 
this uneasy peace, our country demands of us no great 
sacrifice, only a relative inconvenience. How great an 
inconvenience? 

To many boys, the Government is imposing on them. 
Military service breaks up engagements, postpones or 
hastens marriages, flushes away promising business 
careers or keeps bright students from their M.A.’s or 
Ph.D.’s. To perhaps an equal number it is a welcome 
breather, a chance to make up one’s mind. Either way, 
the years in the service can certainly be the deciding 
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of the Interracial Councils, parish organizations and | 


the Christian Family Movement to know the true nature 
of the racial attitudes with which they must deal. This 


knowledge will help them to isolate the real causes of | 


difficulty. 
Hard questions arise frequently. Are white parents 


being overprotective and “coddling” their children, or | 


will Negro newcomers really lower standards in the 
local school? Are the white-collar people really racial 
bigots, or are they just distressed because their new 
Negro neighbor goes to his honest day’s work in over. 
alls and not in a gray flannel suit? Should the parish 
with a large Negro population give priority this year to 
a college-scholarship drive or to a program for family. 
life groups? A look at the child-care ideas, class and 
status notions, and local pastoral facts involved in such 
cases would perhaps give the correct clues. At any rate, 
a consideration of family-life factors will lessen the de- 
plorable oversimplification that so very often afflicts 
judgments on race relations. 

There is great need for realistic teaching about the 
conditions that surround and mold family life. Self. 
righteous whites will not be so quick to ascribe do- 
mestic evils in Negro families to moral weakness, if 
they understand the effects that poverty, poor educa- 
tion, discouragement, bad housing and migration can 
have on families, whether Negro or white. 

With the help of grace, prayer and_ thoughtful 
analysis, we can avoid false judgments and _ thereby 
come closer to working with those factors that are 
rooted in reality. And the more we deal with the true 
nature of things, the closer we shall come to seeing 
the power of God in human affairs and to an under- 
standing of His divine will. 


A Letter from a GI 


years of a man’s life, spiritually as well as materially. 
The service need not threaten one’s moral integrity. 
True, the Army does severely test a man’s home train- 
ing; but his own free will is his maker and breaker more 
than any military system. 

The Army must be pragmatic. It files each “body” 
into a Military Occupational Specialty. It tries, of 
course, to utilize every man’s talents, be he a natural- 
born radar mechanic or track star. But when the orgati- 
zation’s needs conflict with one man’s personal desires, 
it is obvious which must yield. (One of my Fordham 
friends who speaks fluent Russian is now an automotive 
mechanic. He’s not bitter; we desperately need mechan- 
ics.) This is one of the first realities an enlisted man 
must face; and he does well to accept it gracefully. He 
says goodbye to a lot of personal freedom he once took 
for granted. 

While military service takes this away, it can offer 
much more in return. The Army matures a man, exposes 
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human nature in all its shades. It builds him physically, 
teaches him to accept responsibility. It may enable him 
to travel, to broaden his scope. If he but half opens his 
heart, it will fill him with memories and earn him good 
friends. These will last long after the burdens and hard- 
ships are forgotten. 

A young soldier may be stationed on Thule icecap 
in Greenland, on the 38th parallel in Korea, or next 
door to home. He may “have it made”: play basketball, 
win a Special Services talent contest and tour Europe 
strumming his steel guitar. If an allocation comes 
through, he may land himself in a good technical school 
and really get some of the benefits enumerated on the 
“RE-UP” posters. Whether he'll actually re-enlist is an- 
other question. Few do. 

Let me give you a look at our outfit—one particular 
line battery (approximately 130 men) in a light anti- 





Lr. RayMonp A. ScurotH Jr., who began his 
military service in August, 1955, is now stationed 
in Germany with an antiaircraft battalion. At 
Fordham University, where he was a member of 
the Army ROTC, he participated in Fordham 
College's Junior Year in Paris program in 1953- 
1954. 








aircraft battalion stationed in Germany. From it you 
can get an idea of the environment an enlisted man 
lives in. The unit’s equipment includes eight self-pro- 
pelled guns, eight half-tracks and about a dozen trucks. 
Its mission is to destroy low-flying aircraft and provide 
infantry support. 

The four battery officers are ROTC graduates. Over 
half the troops are white (many of Spanish extraction ) 
and about thirty per cent are Negro. The majority of 
the men have not finished high school, many haven't 
finished grade school, and only one has completed col- 
lege. Consequently, the daily instruction must be geared 
low, and even then the exasperating ten per cent fail 
or refuse to grasp what is taught them. With strange 
consistency, personalities match their jobs: the ser- 
geants, clannish empiricists; conscientious corporals; 
faithful jeep drivers, modern warfare’s closest equiva- 
lent of the medieval knight’s squire; the bright com- 
munication section; the boisterous mechanics. In sus- 
tained, though intermittently strained, harmony they 
work, play, eat and sleep as one. In no other way of 
life than the Army’s is one man’s dependence on the 
other so evident. 

The day begins with police call, physical training and 
drill. For three more hours they train in a classroom or, 
in rare good weather, out on the guns. At 1300 hours 
the sacred ritual of motor maintenance is performed, 
and the rest of the afternoon is devoted to working 
over the vehicles and weapons. Every squad leader is 
signed with valuable equipment. If it disappears, he 
pays. This, needless to say, leads to round-robin steal- 
ing and raises a rather ticklish problem. How morally 
liable is the man who lifts his right-hand neighbor's 
wrench when his left-hand neighbor has just lifted his? 
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In sunshine, snow and rain they take off for monthly 
field problems, in glad release from garrison routine. 
Village children line the streets and wave as the weap- 
ons rumble through. But now that we are guests of the 
German Government, solicitude for the farmers’ crops 
takes some of the zest from simulated combat condi- 
tions. Twice a year the battalion moves to Grafenwohr 
on the Czech border, one of Europe’s most historical 
(and coldest) training grounds, for its actual firing. 


WEEKEND PASS 


The military post can keep a man constructively oc- 
cupied in his leisure time . . . but only up to a point. 
Movies, sports, snack-bars, libraries, shops and clubs 
are fine, but they don’t give a man the same freedom 
as hitting the town on an overnight pass. On the night 
of payday the face of a city grimaces a bit. The juke 
boxes shatter the air with rock ’n’ roll. “Schatzies,” as 
the street girls are called, coo English in their trade 
vocabulary. (As anyone knows, this is a universal pay- 
night picture, not unique to the service or to Germany. ) 
For a very small minority, cognac and beer become 
the simplest release from the tensions of work that 
sometimes has no meaning to them. I’ve asked men: 
“You never drank before. Why can’t you learn to leave 
it alone now?” “But sir,” they replied, “what else is 
there to do in Germany?” So a few mixed-up men be- 
come “incidents,” giving a black eye to the vast, normal 
majority who can enjoy the local carnival, sometimes 
even visit socially with German families, and be home 
before midnight. - 

When the court-martial rate rises and the combat 
readiness of a unit slips, the question of a soldier’s moral 
fitness is brought more sharply into focus. True, this is 
chaplain territory, but it is also the responsibility of the 
commander. There is no room in this situation for the 
shabby thinking of a so-called leader who couldn't care 
less about his troops’ off-duty activities so long as each 
one can “do his job.” As the Commander of the U. S. 
forces in Europe said recently, an officer is responsible 
for his men twenty-four hours a day. 

Excursions to the field and guard duty are a heavy 
tax on a man’s energy and sometimes even on his zeal. 
There is an old saying that men in barracks don’t make 
angels. A tired (and spiritually lax) individual tends 
to prefer the sack to the pew on Sunday morning. 
Nevertheless, if a man desires to practice his religion, 
he can do so as fervently as he pleases and will be re- 
spected for it. 

What makes a man 
“goof up,” become a 
disciplinary problem? 
Part of the answer, 
perhaps, lies in a story 
of a broken home, un- 
faithful spouses, basic 
parental neglect. The 
Army's failure to re- 
ward and lead the 
man properly may 











have been a contributing factor, but in all the cases 
I’ve seen in one year, the man had primarily himself to 
blame. A poor soldier may hlame the Army for his own 
shortcomings, to the point where everything becomes 
part of a universal plot against him. Such a man makes 
a big mistake. He is fighting the wrong problem. 
Doubtless, Army life can be a rough life. One will 
witness or experience hardship, personal abuse, hypoc- 
risy, inconsistency, low motivations, petty politics and 
apparent disregard for men as individuals. But the mili- 
tary have no monopoly on human frailty. The soldier's 
vices have their civilian parallels in business, politics 
and education, though on a somewhat subtler level. 
Let me say, to put final emphasis on the overwhelm- 
ingly affirmative values, that there are few things finer 
than a good soldier. To work with the troops, to wit- 
ness their fierce pride, their generosity, their humanity, 
their humor, can be downright inspiring. I like the 
Army, enjoy the work and believe it is extremely impor- 
tant. A man with high ideals who decides to make the 
Army his career is to be encouraged and admired. 
When you put on your country’s uniform, there are 
a couple of things you might profitably keep in mind. 
Avoid taking yourself too seriously. A sense of humor 


POETRY FOR MARCH 


Being 


Glories through the quiet stillness 
sunlight on leaves, sunlight on white birch 
sunlight on the untrodden path: 


from grotesque sticks, poised and reserved 
in dryness of wood 

in mimic revelry break 
broad-patterned flowers: 


its color glorying through 
the vibrant air 

the wavering butterfly makes 
gradual indolent holiday! 


Oh infinite brothers and sisters 

of the universe 
you are here in little things 
(infinity in the palm of my hand): 


wisdom is concentration, is humility: 
no dilution, extension to the void! 


Being, beheld, unlocks all being! 
WiLuiaM J. GRACE 
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will often stabilize you when your weapon will not. 

On the other hand, take your job seriously. Work 
hard: nothing is more valuable to a section leader or 
battery officer than a man who gets something cone 
without having to be told twice. From greasing a truck 
to scrounging paint, a hard-riding CO will demand; 
“Don't make excuses, just make good.” Whether you be 
regular Army or six-months-reserve, always act as if 
the Army were your whole career—especially when 
other men depend on you for leadership and training, 
Exploit your talents. Find your slot, be it boxing, baking 
or radio repair. The advantages of this are self-evident, 
Respect rank: fundamentally, military courtesy must be 
based on mutual respect between officers and men, 
Whether or not you admire the man with the stripes 
and bars, obey him. Failure to adhere to the law can 
lead only to misery. 

Most important of all and most difficult, never sacri- 
fice or even compromise principle for expediency. To 
have the courage to do the right thing, to follow one’s 
conscience when seemingly nobody else does, is hard 
—but it is still expected of a Christian. Remember that 
many saints were soldiers, and more soldiers than you 
suspect might be saints. RaYMonp A. SCHROTH Jr. 


Nigra Sum, Sed Formosa 


I had a pleasant feeling 

this sleepy warmth was night, 
and all the monks tomorrow 
would see me horned with light. 


A flash of summer lightning 
revealed me cruelly: 

the nothing of my darkness 
was not infinity, 

but I was poor and naked, 
and cold of heart, and vain, 
a fortune-hunting lover 
cocksure of gain... . 


Pondering, yet not weeping, 
I suddenly turn back, 
saying,—Do not remember! 
I am dear, though black! 


And then I say,—Condone 
this new, more violent daring; 
Love, as soft air pour me, 

as incandescent air 

growing (like patient coral ) 
day by year. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 
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Earth Walker 


Walking by day or night 

this green and whirling planet, 
I balance and am careful 

to keep a foothold on it. 


Touching the colored earth 
with my two feet only, 

I stay upright and mortal, 
small and strong and lonely. 


But when by dark I stretch 
horizon-wise, I lie 
suspended in blue air 
between the earth and sky. 


I hang in a wind of space 
upon my narrow bed 
while constellations flicker 
at my feet and head. 


FRANCES FROST 


The Exegete 


Eve is my mother, Adam my great sire, 

First to be weak, be tempted, be beguiled. 
Fickle and frightened woman!—foolish squire!— 
You are my kin, and I your proper child. 
Others may damn you, Eve, for wilfulness, 

And wring their hands in grief for Paradise: 
Adam succumbed to beauty in distress 

And I should not have acted otherwise. 

Eden was lost, a loss to be deplored, 

But one that flesh and bones might understand; 
And here at least no brandished fiery sword 
Waits clasped within an archangelic hand: 

O sinful parents!—not disowned by me, 

I have been loyal to the family tree. 


K. T. Scrutron 


De Angelis 
(For C.P.D., who asked me to write about angels) 


You asked me to write of angels— 

But I can tell only of what I have seen, 
Heard, touched, and loved. 

I search my Aristotle 

And find a first entelechy; in Aquinas 
Dazzling intelligences, ungarmented 
By the dear, perilous body 

Even a God was partial to 

And wore felicitously. 

In Scripture we are told 

That angels walked with men familiarly, 
Even perchance made bold 
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By the celestial loan 

Of some eidetic flesh they could not own, 
Have eaten at our board, 

Brought little human messages, 

Rebukes, companioning, 

And disciplined Adam with a flaming sword. 
But I am more at home 

In other climates and terrain, 

And better knowledged in that startling species 
Of flesh and spirit 

Poised on our human plane 

Where there are mortals who, 

Like you, 

Standing so simply in my door, 

Are a little less than the angels, and yet more— 
Because of a mystic mark you wear 

No multitude of waters can erase. 

I see it in your face 

Like an Angelico seraph, and in your voice 
That kindles like a prayer. 

When in the stress of a dark day 

I see you standing there— 

With an élan, a lightness, 

I lift my head to catch your brightness, 
Remembering 

That as a small child I was told 

If ever I should meet 

An angel or archangel on the street 

With one like you beside him, never to forget 
This point of theological etiquette— 

Whom first to greet. 

And though the words were told me —e ago, 
I still would know, 

Nor even for an instant hesitate— 

But give you my smile, my greeting, and my hand, 
And let the angel wait. 


SIsTER M. THERESE 


in a Monastery 


Embracing now this sour fast as feast 
And wearing ashes gay as girls, 

I munch my locust bread instead of meat, 
And feel my tonsure shake with curls. 


I hear my sleepy voice within the stall 
Jump the hurdles like a boy, 

And wide awake in the dining hall, 

I read the sombre Scriptures loud with joy. 


O, I am worse and worse this Lententide, 
And think I see the statues smile 

And fasts are feasts, and everywhere outside: 
The mud is yellow mile on mile. 


Springtime Christ, flash in flood and rains 
Where Lent now runs like Easter in my veins. 


LEONARD McCartTuy~ 
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After All 


As if I slept till Sunday of the world 
and did not know about the sun or day 
until one morning stranger to a pearled 
newness like a different far away 


Continent, I woke like Adam when 
the first night after Eden passed, and he 
thought his yesterdays a dream; but then 
remembered. This newness was his memory. 


The hour we wake to know what we have lost 
we find what we would find again, though less 
than what it was; yet, as we learn the cost 
we pay the difference in the ways that bless, 


Until what was is nearer is than not, 
And we cannot forget what we forgot. 


BOOKS 





Late Grace 


Joun FANDEL 





Spain through Secularist Spectacles 


PAGAN SPAIN 
By Richard Wright. Harper. 241p. $4 


It requires a peculiar kind of daring to 
attempt to assess the soul of a national 
culture after a few relatively brief trips 
into a country and with only a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the language. 
Richard Wright has tried just that. His 
limited experience partially accounts 
for his failure. 

A brief word first about the author 
may not be amiss. He grew up in the 
(for him) oppressive atmosphere of the 
U. S. South. A somewhat sensitive and 
reflective spirit, he acquired an educa- 
tion of sorts despite many handicaps. 
During the ’thirties, he became a Com- 
munist, but broke with the party several 
years later. He has written a number of 
works, the best known of which is 
Native Son. 

The author undertook this study of 
Spain at the urging of friends. He be- 
gan his journey late in 1954 and for 
weeks moved about the country, observ- 
ing, reflecting and recording in his note- 
book, He conversed with the humble 
and the mighty. He finally evolved a 
pattern of explanation which, he is sat- 
isfied, authentically accounts for Span- 
ish culture. 

The picture he portrays is one of 
human degradation. Spain, he affirms, 
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is governed by traditions wholly di- 
vorced from the main stream of West- 
ern European culture. And these tradi- 
tions are basically of a primitive and 
primeval character. Spain is essentially 
pagan, with a paganism akin to that of 
the primitive tribesmen of Africa. It is a 
deeply religious country, but its religion 
is not Christian. 

He is frank—brutally so—about Span- 
ish Catholicism. He recognizes that the 
Church has been the major sociological 
force in Spain. But the influence of this 





How strange that man should be so full of years 
Before he learned what fullness of life meant, 

That he, though death draws near with its vague fears, 
Is born again when life was almost spent! 


And yet, how sweetly does his age put on 

The innocence of childhood, the deep trust 
That questions neither what has come nor gone, 
But does so simply each new thing it must. 


How quietly he comes to God! How well 

He learns to walk the way of humble feet. 
How patiently his lips learn how to spell 

The language that the soul finds newly sweet! 


How good to know that he has come at last 
To the beginning, ere the end be past. 


SISTER St. Srwon 


basically paganized Church, he asserts, 
has been altogether harmful. The pov- 
erty of Spain, the corruption, the sexual 
immorality, the intolerance toward po- 
litical and religious dissidents are owing 
chiefly to the Church. Superstition is 
rampant, The program of the Falange 
reflects the Church’s desire to make 
Spain once more a crusading force 
against Western enlightenment. 

It is a formidable indictment. How 
valid is itP The answer becomes clear 
by listing the basic assumptions behind 
the author’s criticisms. Richard Wright 
is a perfect model of the completely 
secularized mentality. He is committed, 
more or less consciously, to some mod- 
ern dogmas: rationalism, sentimental 

(Continued on p. 653) 


Misinterpretations — Grave and Slight 


THE VATICAN REVOLUTION 
By Geddes MacGregor. Beacon Press. 
204p. $4.95 


The purpose of Professor MacGregor 
in this book is to show that the defini- 
tion of papal infallibility at the Vatican 
Council (1869-70) amounted to “a 
radical and essential revolution in the 
constitution of the Church.” In his at- 
tack on the Catholic doctrine of papal 
infallibility, the author assures us that 
he is not writing “against” the Roman 
Catholic Church, but rather pointing 
out the best elements of the authentic 
Catholic tradition. 


The Rufus Jones Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Religion at Bryn Mawr 
College approaches his subject in a 
way which is not new and does not un- 
veil any new historical facts. Some of 
his arguments can be found almost to 
the letter in the speeches and writings 
of those members of the Catholic hier- 
archy who opposed the definition of 
papal infallibility at the Vatican Coun- 
cil. What is perhaps new is the au- 
thor’s theory of growth in the govern 
ment of the early Christian Church- 
a growth in democratic consciousness. 
His theory, however, is only lightly 
touched upon in this book, but it un- 
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derlies the interpretation of all the his- 
torical facts presented. 

The reader who is not versed in 
Church history may unfortunately be 
taken in by what the professor says. 
He plunges into his 


the uninitiated and moves on with a 
ready gift of language. 

The important stages in his argu- 
mentation are the following: the coun- 
cil was not truly representative of the 
universal Church, but was overloaded 
with “infallibilist” bishops from the Ital- 
ian peninsula. Full liberty of expression 
was denied the fathers at the council 
who opposed the definition of papal in- 
fallibility. Moreover, the doctrine itself 
was far from receiving the morally 
unanimous approval necessary for con- 
ciliar definition. Hence the council it- 
self was not a valid ecumenical council 
of the Church nor were its decrees 
constitutionally legal. 

In a work that pretends to be the 
result of accurate historical scholarship, 
it is disconcerting to find so much 
rhetoric combined with not only a 
highly tendentious interpretation of facts 
but also distortions of Catholic posi- 
tions. 

To pass over many examples which 
would require longer treatment, the 
author declares: “Doctrinal comprom- 
ises have been made throughout the 
Church’s history. They were made 
even at the Vatican Council, at which 
over a hundred extremists wanted the 
Ave Maria changed to include a spe- 
cial mention of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion” (p. 161). Is the insertion of “Im- 
maculate Virgin” into the Hail Mary 
an instance of what the professor un- 
derstands by doctrinal change? A more 
careful reading in the councils would 
have helped the author to understand 
that the phraseology used in introduc- 
ing the Vatican decrees was no indica- 
tion of a change in doctrine. Such 
phraseology is found in previous coun- 
cils of the Church at which the Pope 
was personally present, e.g. the Fourth 
and Fifth Lateran and Florence. 

The author mentions Msgr. Maret, 
who at the council “pointed out what 
was well known to every historian, 
that according to the tradition and con- 
stitution of the Roman Church there 
could be no question of the infallibility 
of the Pope when he was acting apart 
from the episcopate” (p. 22). In the 
footnote on this idea he says: “See 
Bibliography”—a good bibliography, 
but a scholarly procedure truly re- 
markable. He quotes from the fourth 
and fifth sessions of the Council of 
Constance as if these decrees have en- 
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subject with 
enough splash of erudition to impress. 


joyed the same doctrinal value in the 
Roman Church as the ecumenical de- 
crees officially approved by the Ro- 
man Pontiff. The professor wrenches 
the formula of Vincent of Lerins from 
its proper context and confuses, too, 
papal infallibility with the ordinary au- 
thentic teaching power of the Pope. 
He denatures the meaning of the terms 
explained at the council: “to define” 
and ex cathedra. 

If the professor would only have sat 
down and read carefully through all 
the acts of the council, he could be 
recognized at least for his scholarship. 
As it stands, however, the book is ob- 
jectionable not only from the view- 
point of Roman Catholic faith. It is ob- 
jectionable on the ground of scholarship 
itself, It is objectionable also on the 
grounds of good taste, for he descends 
at one point even to insult (p. 157). 

GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


THE VATICAN STORY 
By Bernard Wall. Harper. 247p. $3.95 


This “story” first appeared in England 
under the title of Report on the Vati- 
can. It essays to tell of “the Place, the 
Personalities, the Organization” of the 
papal city and palaces. Written in 
sometimes brilliant and always read- 
able style, it bears the mark, in many 
of its chapters, of being slicked up for 
newspapers or magazines, and is often 
“dated” at about 1945, though additions 
here and there bring it up to date in 
this American edition. 

It did not get a very cordial recep- 
tion in the English Catholic press when 
it first appeared, and it is not hard for 
us to see why, The narrative is spiced 
with gossipy and hearsay anecdotes, 
though it must be said that they are 
never spiteful or malicious, except, per- 
haps, to the oversensitive. Mr. Wall is a 
practising Catholic, of the “liberal” 
variety. He leans over backward to 
avoid propaganda or preaching, per- 
haps because of his intended audience. 
For some reason, he always speaks 
slightingly of the “Curia Cardinals,” 
who are, perhaps, the most hard-work- 
ing and simple-living people in Rome. 

In a “Note on Books,” Mr. Wall tells 
of his sources. Disquietingly, he men- 
tions Gregorovius in first place. Now, 
this old writer has so often been proved 
to be a pathological liar that it is sur- 
prising to see him mentioned, much 
less followed. Another major source is 
Silvio Negro, who is, revealingly, 
described as “the greatest follower of 
the humanist tradition on Vatican sub- 
jects.” 


The Society of Jesus, a mendicant 
order of clerics regular, is included 
in a section of a chapter called “Monks, 
Friars, and Nuns’—none of which they 
are, Jesuits to whom I have shown the 
section have found it amusing, if not 
too well informed. 

In spite of these reservations the in- 
formed reader will find this an inter- 
esting and entertaining book, to be tak- 
en with not too large a grain of salt: 
There are sixteen pages of excellent 
photographs, very disappointing foot- 
notes in this edition, but an adequate 
index. WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Bold Program to Help 


A PROPOSAL: Key to an Effective 
Foreign Policy 

By Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow. 
Harper. 15lp. $2.75 


Occasionally a book appears which is 
likely to occasion broad changes in 
national or international policy. Such 
a one was last year’s A Republican 
Looks at His Party, by Arthur Larsen. 
That influential and highly publicized 
book failed to treat foreign policy; the 
gap has been filled, in part and most 
impressively, by the book under review. 

The proposal which gives the book 
its title can be stated briefly. It is that 
the United States and other advanced 
industrial nations embark upon a bold 
program of economic assistance for 
underdeveloped nations. 

When the proposal is merely stated, 
it sounds like just another variant of 
the aid programs that are currently 
under attack in the United States. It 
may appear as merely another effort to 
use American resources to buy the al- 
legiance of the former colonial nations 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. As 
such it could be labeled “liberal” or 
“give-away,” depending upon the phi- 
losophy of the reader. 

The dramatic feature of the present 
book is that it approaches the prob- 
lem of underdeveloped nations from a 
new and fresh context. While it does 
not advocate this program merely as a 
device to counter Soviet penetration of 
such areas, it holds that this will be 
one practical effect of the program. Nor 
is this aid proposed as a means for 
winning friends or promoting “the 
American way of life,” though it should 
lead to a world that would accept the 
political and economic ideals that we 
cherish. 

Basic to the theme advanced is the 
view that the world is in ferment and 
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that underdeveloped nations will not 
continue to remain in poverty and ig- 
norance. They are going to try to move 
forward. If this move is planned ration- 
ally and sustained by funds and suitable 
guidance from democratic nations, the 
great but backward population centers 
of the world will advance in living 
standards, levels of education and po- 
litical wisdom. If they are not so aided, 
they will develop anyway, but in a less 
orderly fashion. In all likelihood, their 
political patterns will be totalitarian. 
Even if the Communist menace were to 
subside, we would be living in a world 
hostile to our traditions and ideals. This 
world would be a constant military and 
political threat to the United States. 
The authors examine with great care 
the different type of needs to be met, 
the organizational requirements of the 
plan and its financial cost. Their case 
is persuasive, This book should be read 
by members of Congress and by all 
public officials dealing with our foreign 
policy. It should be widely debated and 
discussed throughout the nation. 
Joun F, Cronin 


DE LESSEPS OF SUEZ 
By Charles Beatty. Harper. 319p. $4.50 


Ferdinand De Lesseps was the irresist- 
ible force that plowed a furrow of liv- 
ing water through the immovable des- 
ert isthmus of Suez. At the age of 74, 
when he was no longer competent for 
the task, he inaugurated the Panama 
Canal project and, as a consequence, 
became involved in a bitter financial 
and political scandal. He escaped jail 
by a legal quibble and, having deserv- 
edly achieved world acclaim for his 
earlier Suez feat, died in disgrace at 
the age of 89. 

Many men had thought of building 
the Suez Canal. De Lesseps translated 
their dreams into reality. In addition to 
unwavering perseverance, he possessed 
exceptional qualities of leadership and 
an unusual ability to inspire idealism 
and devotion. From his friends he re- 
ceived precious little support and en- 
couragement. Lord Palmerston was con- 
vinced of a diabolical French plot in 
Egypt against English interests and 
thought that the execution of the canal 
was materially impossible, Just to be 
on the safe side, he brought pressure 
to bear upon Constantinople so that no 
lunatic would attempt the impossible. 

De Lesseps made slow and painful 
headway against inertia, procrastination 
and the more positive forms of jealousy, 
suspicion and hostility. When the dip- 
lomats finally reached the conclusion 
that war over the projected canal would 
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be a crowning folly, they grudgingly 
veered around to De Lesseps’ claim 
that the great work would become a 
guarantee of peace through the neces- 
sity for international cooperation. 

“Open the world to the people,” De 
Lesseps cried. He believed to his dying 
day, despite contrary experiences, that 
men are fundamentally good, that good 
prevails over evil, and that war at last 
will yield to peace. 

At about the same time that his con- 
temporaries thought that nothing in 
the world would be impossible for De 
Lesseps, the old man was drawn into 
the Panama adventure as into a whirl- 
pool. He had lost touch with his times. 
His judgment was no longer sound. He 
became a figurehead, compelled to a 
course he did not know—but thought 
he knew—by power pressing from be- 
hind. Yellow fever appeared in the 
Isthmus in 1882. Construction opera- 
tions were characterized by waste and 
inefficiency. De Lesseps became the 
scapegoat when the Panama Canal 
Company went into liquidation. 

Although Mr. Beatty’s _ historical 
knowledge of the 19th century is at 
times inadequate to his task, the biog- 
raphy makes first-class reading and is 
particularly timely in view of the dif- 
ficulty some nations are experiencing 
in cooperating in the Middle East for 
the good of the world community. 

‘Joun J. O'Connor 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 
VOLUME THREE. 

By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 237p. 
$3.50 


Here are copious notes on the later 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. Like the 
earlier volumes, this one is intended for 
close study and reference rather than 
for easy reading. It will richly repay the 
student who has the time and energy 
to weigh the reason for the interpreta- 
tions preferred and to look up the illus- 
trative texts. 

With his customary appeals to the 
original Greek text in searching for the 
exact shade of meaning intended, Msgr. 
Knox throws fresh light on many an ob- 
scure passage. 

Frequently deeper insight into the 
thoughts of the sacred writers is sought 
by trying to determine how their minds 
were working or by supposing that the 
text under consideration is a dim or in- 
accurate recollection of a phrase used 
previously by the same writers. In the 
Apocalypse, St. John is represented as 
recalling his visions with the vagueness 
of a remembered dream where details 
are often left unexplained. 





Though Msgr. Knox succeeds in turn- 
ing up many an interesting or curious 
meaning, he is naturally forced fre- 
quently to take refuge in mere conjec- 
ture or to be content with interpretations 
that barely stay within the limits of 
probability. 

Where there is room for more ex- 
tended treatment—as in the commentary 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews—he shows 








his well-known mastery of style and 
argumentation. Msgr. Knox has been 
criticized for dismissing the opinions of 
earlier commentators in too summary a 
fashion; critics of this kind will find here 
fresh arguments for their view. A new 
commentator, however, is expected to 
bring out something fresh and_ this 
would seem to involve the necessity of 
discarding at least some of the old. 
Scholars may be irritated at times by 
Msgr. Knox’s attempts to explain why 
this or that expression came to be used 
in a certain context, but the general 
tenor of the commentary is certainly 
stimulating by its opening of vistas into 
ancient thought. WiLL1AM A. Down, s,J. 


THE WALLS CAME 

TUMBLING DOWN 

By Henriette Roosenburg. Viking. 258p. 
$3.50 


“Is the road uphill all the way? Yes, 
to the very end.” That’s what a poet 
wrote many years ago, and it’s what 
Henriette Roosenburg discovered not 
sO many years ago. Henriette’s road 
was the road to freedom and home, 
after imprisonment in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp and after “liberation” by 
Russian troops near the end of World 
War II. 

The story begins in the Nazi prison 
camp at Waldheim, where Miss Roosen- 
burg was confined for her activities as 
a member of the Dutch underground 
(activities which made her the first 
female to receive the Netherland’s 
Bronze Lion award). She and her three 
friends, Nell and Joke—girls who, like 
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her, had surreptitiously battled the 
Nazis—and Dries, a merchant seaman, 
were among the lowest order of prison- 
ers, those condemned to death. The 
chapters describing the prison life are 
powerful pictures of the physical squal- 
or, the mental boredom, the spiritual 
dry-rot and the fear that the opening 
of the cell door may be the last. 

Then one night strange things stir. 
Henriette, risking a rifle shot, boosts 
herself to peer through the cell bars. 
She sees a lighted bus careening along 
a road into town. A lighted bus—in a 
Europe where the setting of the sun 
envelopes all in a pall of darkness! This 
is the symbol that liberation is at hand! 
The subsequent account of the actual 
liberation by the Russian troops is su- 
perbly written, rising to a glorious 
crescendo, 

Miss Roosenburg is now on the staff 
of Life magazine. Her book is written 
without false notes or artificial embel- 
lishment. The facts alone are enough 
to burn their way into your heart. 

Pau J. PHELAN 


AMERICA’S TENTH MAN 


Compiled and edited by Lucille Arcola 
Chambers. Twayne Publishers. 354p. $7.50 


With all that is written and published 
about race relations, comparatively few 
people, even among the Negroes them- 
selves, are really familiar with the scope 
and variety of the Negro’s advance in 
the United States. Description of the 
Negro’s contribution to American life 
and culture falls short unless one is in- 
troduced directly to the hosts of inter- 
esting persons in every walk of life, who 
have overcome terrific handicaps and 
march in the front line of racial progress. 

Miss Chambers has done a remark- 
able job of presenting such personalities, 
through an unusual collection of photo- 
graphs, aided by brief historical intro- 
ductions and informative captions. The 
selections are well chosen and the total 
effect amply demonstrates, in “hard 
facts,” as Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. says 
in his preface, “where the Negro citi- 
zens of America stand today in their 
steady march toward an equal share in 
the American heritage.” 

This successful joint project is a di- 
rect reply to the pessimistic pictures 
current abroad as to the Negro’s condi- 
tion in this country. Incidentally, in the 
section on religion, the Catholic Church 
is agreeably represented by two excel- 
lent shots, one of the Holy Family nuns 
in New Orleans, the other of Bishop 
Bowers, S.V.D., of Accra, Gold Coast 
(now Ghana). This is a competent, 
useful publication. Joun LaF arcE 
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THE ENEMY BELOW 
By Commander D. A. Rayner. Holt. 191p. 
$3 


Though exceptions can certainly be 
cited, it seems to this reader that war 
stories after World War II have been 
better done by the British than by 
ourselves. In the present instance, the 
story of a 48-hour duel between a Royal 
Navy destroyer and a Nazi U-boat in 
mid-Atlantic, one is immediately re- 
minded of a similar novel by C. S. For- 
ester, The Good Shepherd. There is 
similarity not only in subject matter 
but in unity of action, time and place; 
in the taut quality of its prose and in 
its cumulative suspense. Not a word 
is wasted in this dramatic narrative; 
it is a book that demands to be read 
through at a sitting. 

With a cool, intellectual detachment, 
drawing on a five-year background of 
commanding escort vessels in World 
War II, Commander Rayner has postu- 
lated a captivating situation. Cruising 
in out-of-the-way waters, the British 
destroyer Hecate makes contact with a 
lone U-boat en route to a rendezvous 
with a German armed merchant raider. 


Neither ship can expect assistance in 
time to affect the outcome, and the 
attack is joined. 

What, the author wonders, would 
be the result of such an hypothetical 
engagement if both vessels were com- 
manded by officers of equal skill, cour- 
age and determination? They would be, 
in Commander Rayner’s_ estimation, 
equally matched and victory would de-. 
pend entirely upon the decisions of 
their skippers. 

Reduced to such personal terms, the 
contest becomes a duel of wits. During 
the ensuing 48 hours the author handles 
this human equation masterfully, shift- 
ing the scene of action alternately be- 
tween the destroyer above and the 
submarine below, as each adversary 
runs through her bag of tricks. As the 
hours drag on the factor of morale 
becomes more and more important (and 
here the author loads things rather 
heavily against the Germans) and is 
intensified by the contrast between the 
environment of the destroyer maneuver- 
ing under a clear sky and a hot tropical 
sun and the dim, crowded confines of 
the U-boat. 

Ultimately, her batteries dead and 
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The New 
Holy Week Order 


by John LaFarge, S.J. 


This special treatment of the new 
Holy Week Liturgy is just as much 
needed this year as it was last. Actually 
it will be more useful than ever be- 
cause of Father LaFarge’s special 
approach. 

His invaluable contribution to a 
better understanding of Holy Week 
ceremonies is his clear, simple and 
profound presentation of the spirit of 
the liturgy. He does explain the cere- 
monies, new and old, and the sym- 
bolism, new and old, but especially 
clear are his lucid statements on why 
the Church has selected these cere- 
monies to commemorate the passion, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord. 
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her oxygen exhausted, the submarine 
is forced to surface and the battle con- 
tinues on the water. Whether or not 
the final outcome satisfies the reader, 
the story is superb. 

Joun M. Connoie 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. Newman. 317p. $5 


Designed specifically for Catholics, this 
volume is a compilation of information 
about the multitudinous groups of 
American Protestants. It follows the set 
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pattern of such works—individual chap- 
ters for all major denominations, and 
chapters on classified groups of minor 
sects, Each chapter attempts to give 
in brief some idea of the history, doc- 
trine, ritual, organizational structure 
and statistics of the church in question. 

Fr. Hardon varies a bit from the 
usual division of churches, inasmuch 
as he treats the Dutch Reformed as a 
minor sect, and places the Adventists 
and the Salvation Army among his 
fifteen major denominations. Further, 
he introduces specifically Catholic com- 
ment, either in the text or the footnotes, 
in his treatment of the doctrines of the 
various groups. 

An appendix, drawn from the most 
recent edition of the Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches, gives statistics of church 
membership, clergy, Sunday schools and 
parochial schools, church giving, groups 
of religious bodies, and churches in the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. All in all, this is a useful manual. 

Francis X. CurRAN 
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PAGAN SPAIN (Con’td from p. 648) 


humanitarianism, sociological determin- 
ism, Freudian pan-sexualism. It is a 
motley assortment inhabiting an un- 
disciplined mind. There is a complete 
lack of awareness of, or appreciation 








for, anything pertaining to the super- 
natural. It is difficult to conceive of any- 
one less equipped to understand Spain. 

His observations about the thousand- 
year-old shrine of Montserrat reveal his 
unfortunate mentality. Montserrat, for 
him, can be accounted for according to 
the categories of Freud’s pan-sexual 
theories. This attempt to explain religi- 
ous phenomena in the crude terms of 
sexual sublimation has well been de- 
scribed as a type of Machiavellian 
denigration, There is no space here to 
expose the fallacy. 

Of pruriency, there is plenty in the 
book. We do not accuse the author of 
deliberately striving for the sensational, 
but he does display a marked talent for 
allusions to the scatological and the 
erotic. His vocabulary, moreover, is not 
innocent of the short Anglo-Saxon 
words. In the name of “honesty” and 
“realism,” good taste and decency have 
been sacrificed. 

Some of the charges he makes against 
life in Spain cannot be gainsaid. Spain is 
poor, corruption is extensive, the tradi- 
tional Spaniard tends to be intolerant, 
and the Spaniards can be alarmingly 
human in their sinning, But the author 
did find an absence of racial discrimina- 
tion. If the Church is responsible for 
everything, why not give it credit for 
this? 

Spanish Catholicism is different, and 
it has aspects which would be uncon- 
genial to American Catholics. The re- 
verse is likewise true. But one cannot, 
without falling into absurdity, stigmatize 
the Church of Teresa of Avila, John of 
the Cross, Ignatius Loyola, Francisco de 
Vitoria and a host of other saints and 
scholars, as inimical to human values. 

This work is revelatory more of Rich- 
ard Wright than it is of Spain. He has 
abandoned communism, but in its stead 
he has succumbed to some corroding 
and corrupting modern dogmas which 
bode no less ill for the future of Western 
culture. It is these dogmas which have 
blinded him to the reality of Spain. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 
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Calling Attention to... 


James D. Hart has got out the third 
edition of his invaluable Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature (Oxford. 
$10). Eighty new entries have been 
made and substantial changes incorpo- 
rated into some 480 previous entries, 
assuring an even higher standard of 
accuracy than Mr. Hart attained in his 
previous editions. 

Our Literary Heritage (Dutton. 
$8.50) is “a pictorial history of the 
writer in America.” Van Wyck Brooks, 
the literary historian, and social histor- 
fan Otto Bettmann have collaborated 
here in text and picture. The scheme of 
the work follows the pattern of Mr. 
Brooks’ five-volume Makers and Finders. 
It is a valuable reference work. 

A magnificent boxed edition of Chap- 
man’s Homer has been got out by 
Pantheon in the Bollingen Series. It is 


edited, with introductions, textual notes, 
commentaries and glossaries, by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll ($10) and is a superb job 
of bookmaking. And a new translation 
of Virgil’s Georgics has been done by 
Smith Palmer Bovie (U. of Chicago. 
$3.75), who provides a historical and 
critical introduction. 

A gargantuan book of 1,235 pages 
tells all about the city of New York. 
It is As I Pass, O Manhattan, edited by - 
Esther Morgan McCullough (Coley 
Taylor. $10), “an anthology of life in 
New York,” with short stories and 
sketches illustrating just about every 
aspect of life in the big city. This hand- 
some book will be found to contain 
something for everyone. 


History in Pictorial Form 


Five books here deserve mention. Year 
is, as its name indicates, a record in text 
and picture of the happenings of the 
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past twelve months (Simon & Schuster. 
$7.95). It provides some good brows- 
ing. Cavalcade of America, edited by 
Carl Carmer (Crown. $4.95), records 
in the same fashion “the deeds and 
achievements of the men and women 
who made our country great.” Heritage, 
with some 1,400 illustrations by the 
author, is Allison Travis Brown’s version 
of a history of Western culture (Cow- 
ard-McCann. $7.50). The illustrations 
are a disappointment, being rather 
amateurish pen-and-ink sketches. 

Most ambitious of all is a Pictorial 
History of the World, by the editors of 
Year (Simon & Schuster. $12.95). Need- 
less to say, simplifications abound in the 
text, but it is a handsome tome and 
good mainly for the illustrations. 

Africa in Transition, with text by Alan 
Paton and photos by Dan Weiner 
(Scribner. $5), is a superb opening of 
windows on the scenic beauty and social 
problems of South Africa. 

Two standard and dependable refer- 
ence works will complete this round- 
up. They are Yearbook of American 
Churches (National Council of Church- 
es of Christ in the U. S. A. $5) and 
Britain: An Official Handbook (British 


Information Service. $2.70). These have 
long proved their worth for information 
seekers. 


Reference and Source Books 


Is Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations famil- 
iar to you? Then you will want to be 
introduced to The Book of Catholic 
Quotations, edited by John Chapin 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $8.50). 
There are 932 pages of actual quotes, 
and their variety and comprehensiveness 
is amazing. Canon Law; statements of 
the Popes, of saints, literary people, 
historians; affirmations of ancient and 
contemporary Catholic figures, clerical 
and lay—all these and many, many more 
have been culled for reflections on topics 
that run the gamut from “Abandon- 
ment” to “Zeal.” The indexes, one for 
“Sources” and the other for “Subjects,” 
run to 140 pages. The two years of 
work to ready this book have indeed 
been well employed. 

Another new edition of a famous 
reference work is the 17th issue of Rev. 
John Baptist Mueller’s Handbook of 
Ceremonies (Herder. $6). It has been 
entirely revised and reedited by Adam 
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C. Ellis, S.J., in conformity with the 
most recent decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites of 1955 and 1956. 
This has entailed, the Foreword states, 
a rewriting “of at least two-thirds of 
the book.” 

Even more monumental is the Lex- 
icon des katholischen Lebens (Herder), 
Its 1,353 pages contain 832 articles that 
tackle in masterly fashion the situation 
of present-day, educated Catholics face 
to face with the modern world. Such 
topics as society and public morals, 
economic and social questions, theologi- 
cal movements and aberrations, supple- 
ment the sections on the great tenets 
of the faith. It would be a magnificent 
contribution to American Catholic life 
if this superb volume were translated, 

American Catholic life has been given 
a great boost with the completion of 
the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia 
(Wagner. $20). The New Testament 
section of the tome was completed in 
1950. Since then, the authors Very 
Rev. John E, Steinmueller, consultor of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission and 
former professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Hebrew at the Seminary of the 
Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
N. Y., and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., research professor of Sacred 
Scripture and professor of history at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y., have brought 
the great work to this happy conclusion. 
The New Testament section has been 
brought up to date with a 13-page 
appendix on Mariology. The scholarship 
is painstaking and the style clear. 


THE WORD 


And now Jesus was led by the Spirit 
away into the wilderness, to be tempted 
there by the devil. Forty days and 
forty nights he spent fasting, and at 
the end of them was hungry. . . . Then 
the devil left him alone; and thereupon 
angels came and ministered to him- 
(Matt; 4:1-2 and 11; Gospel for the 
First Sunday in Lent). 





In the opening and closing sentences 
of the first Lenten Sunday Gospel we 
discover another of those sharp, dis- 
concerting contrasts in which the Gos- 
pel narrative abounds, contrasts which 
always suggest, if they do not actually 
demonstrate, the dual nature that ex- 
isted in the single Personality of Christ 
our Lord. 

First, the God-Man is led by the 
Spirit, as if under the domination of 
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some stronger power, to be tempted, 
as only man, and never God, can be 
solicited to what is either morally evil 
or even less good. Then follows the ut- 
terly artless, completely devastating 
declaration, one of the most pathetic 
and ungodlike in the New Testament: 
Forty days and forty nights he spent 
fasting, and at the end of them was 





hungry. Was there ever such a touching 
and forlorn understatement? Yes, the 
Lord Christ was very hungry after such 
a merciless fast, for He was a man, 
and a man must eat. 

Then we glance again at that other 
and quite different recorded fact. And 
thereupon angels came and ministered 
to him. Abraham and Daniel, the older 
and younger Tobias and the priest 
Zachary were overwhelmed by the ap- 
parition of princely, imperious angels; 
but the same brilliant spirits humbly 
and reverently render service to Him 
who is Rex angelorum, King of the 
angels, for He is God, the Lord of all. 

A highly practical question thus 
arises in connection with Christ the In- 
carnate Word. Do we adore Him? Is, 
for example, the Christmas Adeste Fi- 
deles with its Venite, adoremus not 
only appealing in sound, but sound doc- 
trine? And if so, in what sense do we 
adore Christ? 

Let us recall, to begin with, that the 
human procedure which goes by the 
name of adoration or worship is indeed 
a highly particularized and unique 
mode of behavior. Adoration is the act 
of total, unqualified subjection. It is 
both the recognition and the acknowl- 
edgment—the latter commonly, by 
reason of the partly material nature of 
man, visible and external—of a Being, 
a) who is primary, absolute and su- 
preme, b) who is my cause and origin, 
c) who holds the highest authority 
over me, and d) upon whom I am to- 
tally dependent. 

Obviously, such an act can have only 
Almighty God as its object. As Christ 
Himself iterates in this present Gospel, 
It is written, Thou shalt worship the 
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Lord thy God, and serve—in that ter- 
ribly primal and absolute and unique 
sense—none but him. 

What, then, of the Incarnate Word? 
Are we actually to adore Christ? Am I 
to worship, truly, a wailing Infant ly- 
ing on straw in a little trough; am I to 
bow down before the sweating Traveler 
who sits wearily at the Samaritan well; 
shall I utterly prostrate myself at the 
slack feet of this strange, strangely 
compelling One who lies sleeping heav- 
ily in a heaving boat? Ought we to 
pay supreme homage to the battered 
Victim hanging wretchedly upon the 
cross, and must we thus reverence the 
white, dead body of Christ resting in 
the tomb? 

The answer to all this is a simple, 
emphatic, calm, dogmatic Yes. And 
the reason? Christ our Lord is not a 
human personality. He is a divine Per- 
son, He is no other than a divine 
Person, and His humanity is in fact and 
in actuality inseparable from that divine 
Personality. Briefly, Jesus, Mary’s Son, 
is at every moment and in every con- 
dition God. 

Well, then: Venite, adoremus. 

VINCENT P, McCorry, s.J. 


THEATRE 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS, in its various 
versions in opera and drama, is a work 
of such importance in our stage litera- 
ture that patrons of the dramatic arts 
should be offered an opportunity to see 
it at reasonably frequent intervals. In 
your observer's rather longish experi- 
ence, however, he has never before seen - 
a commercial production of the play. 
Patrons of the Faustus opera fare bet- 
ter. 

The Blackfriars deserve no end of 
praise for their revival of Christopher 
Marlowe’s version of the story, which, 
dealing with man’s eternal destiny, 
should be of special interest to Cath- 
olics. Indeed, it should be interesting to 
all theatregoers except the intellectual 
waifs who think the world evolved 
without a Designer, and live in fear 
that it will end in an atomic holocaust 
if the Suez problem gets out of hand. 
The play is based on a familiar fable, 
recurring in numerous folk tales, in 
which a man sells his soul to the devil. 

While your reviewer would prefer a 
more natural style of performance, one 
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that would appeal to reflection rather 
than emotion, Dennis Gurney’s declam- 
atory direction is very effective and 
may be more pleasing to the majority 
of the Friars’ clientele. Acting credits, 
some of them richly deserved, must be 
omitted for want of space. 


PARADE AT THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE, 
by Henri Ghéon, precedes Faustus as a 
curtain-raiser. It is the amusing story 
of a friar (obviously not a Blackfriar) 
who bargains with the devil for a soul, 
not necessarily his own, The devil loses 
this round. 


THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING, 
Christopher Fry’s poetic comedy, has 
opened in a revival at the Carnegie 
Hall Playhouse, under the auspices of 
Marshall Earl Productions. It is a pro- 
vocative play, as much narrative poem 
as drama, that dwells on the vagaries 
of human nature in its descent from 
personal integrity to indifference to 
moral values. 

The central character is a young 
woman accused of turning a man into 
a dog and condemned to be burned for 
a witch. The evidence against her, as 


sy 
=< 


in most such cases, is absurdly trivial. 
Her judges, while harboring no malice, 
convict her because it is the most con- 
venient thing to do. Embroidered with 
the rapid rhythms of the author’s high- 
flying verse, the story is an ironic com- 
mentary on the imperfections of hu- 
man justice. 

Margaret Phillips, last seen as one of 
the tipsy ladies in Fallen Angels, offers 
an attractive performance as the lady 
who prefers keeping her personal pur- 
ity to buying life at the price of dis- 
honor. Ray Aghayan’s direction, gener- 
ally competent, sags in the humorous 
situations. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS. 
Jean Anouilh, who last year gave us 
The Lark, based on the life of St. Joan 
and generally considered the best for- 
eign play of the year, has descended 
to comedy in his current Broadway of- 
fering. Superficially a frivolous sex 
farce, the play is a study of the corrod- 
ing effect of sin on a man’s character 
until his soul turns into a husk, remem- 
bering past pleasures that turn sour as 
he recalls them. 

Ralph Richardson is magnificent as 


yw. Calvert Ste 


e sen 


the pompous and pathetic general who 
discovers that forbidden fruit never 
tastes as sweet as it looked on the tree, 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


TELEVISION _ 


The Ford Foundation’s decision to end 
its connection this month with “Omni- 
bus” after five years could be a major 
misfortune for the nation’s television 
viewers. The consequences have been 
tempered, however, by the report that 
Robert Saudek, director of the founda- 
tion’s TV-Radio Workshop, intends to 
continue the series under his own pro- 
duction banner. 

Nevertheless, it is important to note 
that during its’ five seasons on the air, 
“Omnibus” was underwritten by the 
foundation to the extent of $3.1 million 
or more than one-third of the program’s 
total cost of $8.9 million. (Income from 
sponsors was about $5.8 million.) It 
would seem reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that an independently produced 
“Omnibus” would face severe financial 
limitations. 
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Perhaps a reduction in the program’s 
weekly air time from 90 minutes to an 
hour is in order, Indeed, there have 
been many times since the program 
started on TV when a viewer could not 
escape the conclusion that “Omnibus” 
was wasting some of its time on medi- 
ocre material. During the current sea- 
son, the program on several occasions 
has offered diverting entertainment dur- 
ing its first hour and then lapsed into 
trivia for the remaining 30 minutes. De- 
spite its shortcomings, however, it has 
been a refreshing and valuable addi- 
tion to TV. 

“Omnibus” was designed originally 
to prove that “cultural television of high 
caliber could compete successfully for 
a large and loyal audience on a standard 
television network.” At times the pro- 
gram has been pretentious. At other 
times it has gone disturbingly astray— 
as in its historically unsound study of 
the Renaissance last year. It has been 
less than profound in devoting time to 
filmed subjects such as “an assault on 
the Eiffel Tower by four French Al- 
pinists.” 

But there were admirable achieve- 
ments that impressively outweighed the 
lightweight attractions. During the cur- 
rent season, for example, the program 
offered a brilliant one-hour version of 
Oedipus Rex, an undertaking that cer- 
tainly would be regarded as com- 
mercially unsound by most other TV 
programs. 

“Omnibus” has had great moments, 
too, in its presentations of such authori- 
ties on the arts as Leonard Bernstein, 
Agnes de Mille and Siobhan McKenna. 
Mr. Bernstein and Miss de Mille, in 
their appearances on the program, were 
not appealing merely to lovers of music 
and the dance. Their brightly illustrated 
discourses on their specialties were de- 
vised so as to be intelligible and interest- 
ing also to viewers with only a limited 
knowledge of the two subjects. Quite 
probably these sequences influenced 
some viewers to develop for the first 
time a lively interest in the forbidding 
thing called culture. 

By achieving this, “Omnibus” was 
fitting itself admirably into the frame- 
work of educational television, and do- 
ing so with distinction. Miss McKenna’s 
contribution to “Omnibus” also repre- 
sented a major step in the direction of 
cultural enlightenment. Her series of 
character portrayals from plays in the 
repertory of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre 
was superb artistry. 

In previous seasons, “Omnibus” has 
been the instrument for transmitting to 
viewers many other worth-while pro- 
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THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 

















Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
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IDEAL action 
adoration LIFE 


Blessed Sacrament Fathers 

PERPETUAL EXPOSITION 

every Eucharistic apostolate 
me OR * 





Never too late for the Priesthood 
* 


* x * 
SPECIAL LATIN CLASSES 


Collegemen and delayed Vocations 
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Vocations 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


t 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 























PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 


Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 


out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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New Associates 


SUSTAINING 


Streitz, Mrs. John M., Duluth, Minn. 
Taylor, Dawson, Detroit, Mich. 


Associate Renewals 
CHARTER 
Berlin, Mrs. Irving, New York, N. Y. 


SUSTAINING 


Bapst, Rev. Robert T., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Behrens, John O., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bier, Miss Margaret A., Woodhaven, 
¥ 


E15 SY, 


Bowdern, Dr. E. H., Richmond Heights, 


Mo. 
Czelusta, Ollie, Toledo, Ohio 


Dell, Capt. Colman, Ft. George G. 


Meade, Md. 
Duffy, Joseph R., Jersey City, N. J. 
Finlay, Edward A., Paris, France 
Fitzsimons, Frank P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gerken, Theodore R., Toledo, Ohio 
Grogan, Mr. B. D., Mankato, Minn. 
Hebert, Warren H., New Orleans, La. 
Heiser, Walter M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houck, William S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Kiley, Roger J., Chicago, Ill. 
Koch, Francis J., Winnetka. III. 
Koss, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Lilly, Robert A., Memphis, Tenn. 
Long, Rev. Charles E., Chicago, Ill. 
Lynch, Dr. Francis W., St. Paul, Minn. 
McDonough, J. N., University City, 
Mo. 
McGrath, Eugene F., Ringwood, Ill. 
McShane, Andrew V., Fort Kent, Me. 


Manning, Miss Ann, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 





AMERICA’s apostolate. 





are to publish your names. 
One small cloud stands on the horizons of our joy 
about the AssociaTEs. It is the fact that this time we are 


Dear America’s Associates: 


Only six weeks ago we printed the last list of your 
names in AMERICA. Now there are fifty more! 
We welcome back so many faithful “renewals” among 


our AssociATES, and once more declare how proud we 


able to list the names of only two new members. 

May we ask all our readers at least to consider the 
possibility of joining the Associates? If you can join, 
the support you will be giving us at AMERICA will, we 
assure you, be most deeply appreciated. 

There is a coupon at the bottom of this page. Why 
not clip it out, fill it out and mail it to 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.? Your generosity helps to advance 


Yours gratefully 
THE Epitors 








Mattimoe, Thomas J., Toledo, Ohio 


Merrigan, Miss ‘Nell C., New York, 
N. Y. 

Murphy, Miss Florence C., Larchmont, 
N. Y. 

Murphy, Mrs. Frederick, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Norton, Mrs. Aileen C., Chicago, Ill. 


O'Brien, Earl L., Syracuse, N. Y. 


O'Brien, Miss Margaret M., Syracuse, 


N. Y. 


Permantier, Miss Adeline, Park Ridge, 


Il. 
Phelps, Walter E., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Ready, Most Rev. M. J., Columbus, 


Ohio 
Regan, James T., De Pere, Wis. 


Ritter, Most Rev. Joseph E., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Schrader, Louis A., Toledo, Ohio 


Shannon, Miss Mabel, New York, N.Y. 
Shea, Miss Rose Mary, Washington, 


D.C 
Thill, Robert H., Cranford, N. J. 


Toner, Rev. Michael, Pearl River, N.Y. 


Toole, Miss Frances A., Bronx, N. Y. 

Townsend, Robert D., Chicago, Ill. 

Trainor, Paul M., Flushing, N. Y. 

Traynor, William B., Chicago, Ill. 

Twohy, James, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Wilson, Patrick J., Guayanilla, Puerto 
Rico 

Young, Paul T., Detroit, Mich. 

Zinn, Elmer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE AMERICA PRESS @¢ 70 East 45th St. 
renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 


Please .... enrol .... 
00 Sustaining, $25 or more; 


... Check attached 


@ New York 17, N. Y. 


(0 Charter, $100 or more 


... Bill me (Please make checks payable to America’s Associates) 


Coe eee meee weet eee eee seer eeeeeeeee «8 


hae ASSOCIATES 


receive AMERICA, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. $8 of your membership 
pays for a one-year subscription now, # 
a one-year extension if you are already 
a subscriber. The balance will be used 
to improve our editorial facilities, # 
report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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grams, including a violin lesson con- 
ducted by Yehudi Menuhin, a three- 
part series on the U. S. Constitution 
conducted by Joseph N. Welch, Army 
counsel in the 1954 Army-McCarthy 
hearings, and the dramatized story of 
the achievements in statesmanship of 
the Adams family. 

Exceptions have been taken to the 
“Omnibus” treatment of these and other 
subjects. But it is difficult to find fault 
with the basic idea of such programs. In 
contrast with much of the shallow non- 
sense on the TV screen, they were major 
achievements. One can hope only that 
Mr. Saudek will be successful in con- 
tinuing “Omnibus” as a force for en- 
lightenment—even if he must do.so on 
a budget dependent on the enthusiasm 
of sponsors. J. P. SHANLEY 


RECORDINGS 


Angel continues its promising series of 
Handel oratorios with an impressive 
performance of Israel in Egypt, done by 





- people who have a way with this mu- 


sic-Sir Malcolm Sargent and the Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society. Sir Malcolm 
prefers grandiose sound to the smaller- 
scaled presentation, and to this end he 
employs large forces. Since Israel con- 
tains many dramatic choruses, this pro- 
cedure results in a rendition of great 
majesty and ardor. Soloists include 
Elsie Morison and Richard Lewis (2 
Angel LP’s). 

Gluck’s  epoch-making opera, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, must necessarily 
seem rather pallid when compared with 
the yeasty emotionalism of Puccini. 
But its true dramatic spirit becomes ev- 
ident if its style is contrasted with the 
Handel ideal. A distinguished reading 
of the French version, made by the 
composer himself in 1774, presents 
Leopold Simoneau and Suzanne Danco 
in the title roles. Both project their 
parts with a pleasing lyricism, and the 
Blanchard Chorale and Lamoureux Or- 
chestra under Hans Rosbaud lend fine 
support (2 Epic LP’s). 

Recent opera releases by Victor in- 
clude two fine reissues. Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas is given in chamber style, 
as indeed it should be, by an English 
group under Geraint Jones. Kirsten 
Flagstad as Dido offers a characteriza- 
tion that is both pathetic and strong. 
Though hampered by an inferior libret- 
to, this opera has some of music’s su- 
preme moments (LM 2019). The other 
album is Cavalleria Rusticana, a reissue 
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Twenty-seventh in a Series 


ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola U. (Los Angeles) ..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
Univ. of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara ........ LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 

Regis Coll. (Denver) ......ccecccsecccvcccess LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

MINS oes aoe cn. 0.c0) ban clbenu'eeseseece LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans) ....LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore) ............. LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) .LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 

MICHIGAN 

Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City) ................ LAS-C 

St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AF ROTC 

NEBRASKA 


The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City)........ LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse).............. LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia).............. LAS-C 

University of Scranton................. LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

G Univ. (Spok 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

EINE Sao nd.00 000s ¥eb0tscccnsscsreecncede LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
LAS Liberal Arts and Ed Education 
Seiences FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate School 
IR Industrial Relations 
J Journalism 


C Commerce 
D Dentistry 
E Engineering 





EEX 
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1S VNIVERSITAS 
\ SEAT TLENS yisort j 


SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Seattle University, largest Catholic 
school in the West, is a coeducational 
institution open to students of all 
faiths. 

Founded in 1891, the University is 
located on Seattle’s historic First Hill, 
a few minutes from the heart of the 
Queen city. It lies within easy access 
of educational, cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities. Excellent part-time 
employment opportunities are avail- 
able in nearby business and industrial 
centers. 

Seattle University is fully accred- 
ited. Bachelor’s degrees are offered in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Commerce and Finance, the 
School of Education, the School of 
Engineering and the School of Nurs- 
ing. Pre-professional programs in 
Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Physical 
Therapy and Veterinary Medicine; 
master’s degrees in specialized fields; 
and General Military Science ROTC 
training are also offered. 

Student expenses at Seattle Uni- 
versity are among the lowest in the 
country at comparable private schools. 
It is possible for out-of-town students 
to attend for as little as $1000 per 


year. 
Seattle 22 


Washington 


Law Sp Speech 
M Medicine Sy Seismology Station 
N Nursing Officers Training Corps 
P Pharmacy AROT rmy 
S Social Work NROTC—Navy 
Se Science AFROTC—Air Force 
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The Ideal Book 
For Lent 


FOOT OF THE CROSS 


or THE SORROWS OF MARY 
by Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 


The Sorrows of Mary have been 
presented to us by the Church as 
objects of special devotion. In this 
volume Father Faber increases this 
devotion with his characteristic in- 
sights drawn from Christian tradi- 
tion. Each of the Seven Sorrows is 
described and analyzed with the 
precision of the theologian. But it 
is the artistry of the poet which 
pervades this treatise, inciting new 
tenderness toward the sorrows of 
our Mother and love of her Divine 
Son. 406 pages $3.95 


At your Bookseller— 
or have him order from— 
THE PETER REILLY CO. 
131 N. 13th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

















EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years ef experience are at 
your service, te give you examinatien and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optemetrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 





— 





| concertos and the Mozart No. 





Reprinted by popular demand 


HUMAN EVOLUTION 
1956 


WITH APPENDIX 


The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution 
by J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D. 
Father Ewing is Professor of Physical An- 
thropology at Fordham. This authoritative 
article should be of particular interest to 
all Catholic Students and Educators. 
52 pages, 5 figures @ Price $1.00, postpaid 
5 copies—$4.50 @ 10 copies—$8.00 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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notable for the opulent voice of Zinka 
Milanov and the impeccable ensemble 
work of the Shaw Chorale. This opera 
has already received several LP record- 
ings, but the Victor set is the match 
of any. Bjoerling and Merrill take the 
male roles; Cellini conducts (LM 
6046). 

A presentation, at once affectionate 
and competent, of one of Mozart’s 
most demanding operas, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, comes to us under the 
baton of Sir Thomas Beecham. The 
cast displays ability on all levels. Lois 
Marshall takes the role of Constanze, 
Leopold Simoneau is Belmonte, and 
Gottlob Frick carries the important 
part of Osmin. As is to be expected, 
Sir Thomas’ orchestra carries the mu- 
sic forward all the way; one even for- 
gets the incongruities of the plot 
(2 Angel LP’s), 

Other items of the month: Falla’s 
most enduring score, El Amor Brujo, 
receives a hot-blooded reading from 
Martinon and the Lamoureaux Con- 
certs Orchestra. The vocal sections are 
presented entire by a dark-textured 
contralto, Corinne Vozza. Biting sound. 
Noches en los Jardines is on the verso 
side (Epic LC 305)... . 4 A Decca al- 
bum bears the title David Oistrakh 
Omnibus, and sure enough, it contains 
the Brahms and Tchaikowsky’s violin 
5. The 
artist seems to spend most of his wak- 
ing hours playing these works—with 
the usual firm control and singing line 
—and one hopes he will soon devote 
as much time to 20th-century concertos. 
Orchestral support is provided by the 
Saxon State Orchestra (DX 141). 

The Hollywood Quartet adds Schu- 
bert’s Death and the Maiden Quartet 
(No. 14) to its series of superior cham- 
ber-music recordings. As in previous 
efforts of this ensemble, a unique in- 
strumental balance is wedded to a per- 
vading and unified understanding of 
its meaning. A top-drawer production 
of top-drawer music (Cap. P 8359). 

The debut of Vladimir Golschman 
and the St. Louis Orchestra on the 
Columbia label is rather unadventur- 
ous as far as choice of music goes— 
Ravel’s La Valse and Debussy’s La Mer 
—but the playing is exemplary and the 
sound very hi-fi indeed (ML 5155). 

. Darius Milhaud has always re- 
vealed an unusual ability to assimilate 
various musical styles and languages. 
He conducts the Concert Arts Orches- 
tra in his Suite Provencgale and Sou- 
dades do Brasil, both of which are 
frankly touristic in concept, but gay, 
snappy and melancholy in content 
(Cap. P 8358). Francis J. GUENTNER 
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ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR’ UNCON. 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank R, 
Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The Creigh. 
ton University School of Medicine. Two 
dollars at your local bookstore or from 
swarm C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois 





BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous, 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge. 


wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 87% 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun 
dations—5'%4", 6”, 644”, and 7”—$L00 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trané 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa, 





"IS IT A SAINT'S NAME?" Over 3,000 
Christian names for boys and girls—Feast 
days—Patron Saints—instruction for pat 
ents and God-parents. $.25 postpaid. It 
tegrity Supply, P.O. Box 6508, Chicago 
80, Illinois. Also at bookstores everywhert 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—i 
school to plant the Catholic tradition 
Small contributions are precious and W 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build | 
little chapei in Darlington, S. C. Populé | 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Ren 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s P; 


Hartsville, South Carolina. 5 
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